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SAILING THE SEAS 
The Log of Tom Darke 


B. 

JAMES BALDWIN 
and 

W. W. LIVENGOOD 


A Supplementary Reader 


The book takes the form of a log written by Tom Darke, a young lad 
from the Middle West who goes to sea and has many adventures. In this 
log he tells his experiences on an ocean liner; among old whalers and clipper 
sailors; on a Great Lakes freighter; in shipbuilding yards; and finally, on a 
tramp steamer to whose command he succeeds in a thrilling climax—a sub- 
marine episode of the Great War. It is a real story about a boy who is just 
like thousands of other boys living inland today. How he went to sea, and 
what he saw and learned, are told in connection with many facts about 


American ships and ocean transportation. Profusely illustrated with pen 


and ink drawings. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago 


The College of the City of New York 


offers a special course in the 


Correction of 
Speech Defects 


Summer Session 1920 
Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin 


Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- 
tation, New York City, President of the National 
Round Table for Sp Improv t 


This unique course is offered to 
meet the present nation-wide de- 
mand for teachers of speech im- 
provement and specialists to cor- 
fect stammering and other speech 
defects. Methods employed in 
this Clinic were adopted by the 
Speech Unit, Base Hospital, U. S. 
Army. 


For particulars address 


Secretary, Department of Speech Improve- 
ment, 157 East 67th St., New York City. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING 
COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers present to 
pupils for visualization all words in photo- 
engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 

Educators everywhere should investigate 
thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils 
for study in spelling, the words as they aj 
pear when written in the most extensively 
taught, and most justly popular style of 
handwriting. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method 
Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penman- 
ship they eliminate the unnecessary process 
of changing the printed impression to the 
written expression. The words for the 
Palmer Method Spellers were selected by 
well-known educators after having been 
thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most 
progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In the Palmer Method Spellers for the 
intermediate and advanced grades are quo- 
tations in liberal quantities from well-known 
authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for further infor- 
mation. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place New York Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Revised Editions . 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


Primary Book 


Intermediate Book 


Advanced Book 


These books, though giving eminent satisfaction as they were, are revised to accord with 
present-day prices and conditions, also to take advantage of the marked advance that has been 


mace in the last few years in scientific tests and drills. 


Each book in the REVISED EDITION 


contains at frequent intervals Diagnostic Tests to reveal any weaknesses of the pupil in the 
fundamental processes, and Special Drills to overcome these weaknesses, also Progress Scores 
at the end of each term’s work to measure the pupil’s progress in the subject. 


The Woods Hutchinson 


HEALTH SERIES 


The Child’s Day 


Community Hygiene 


A Handbook of Health 


The emphasis throughout this series is upon the formation of health habits. Each book 
contains a new chapter upon important topics, with new exercises. A new and very practical 
feature of each of the books is the addition at the end of four pages of Setting Up Exercises, 
fifteen exercises in each case, drawn from the Official Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America, 


These are used by special permission. 


4 PARK ST. 
BOS 


rox - HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educational and credit value 
to those offered in other quarters of the year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration, Educa- 
tion, Law, Divinity and Medicine. 
— place for recreation as well as study. Golf, 
nnis, rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake Michi- 
gn, walking distance 
tudents may register for either term or both. 
ist 2i—July 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 
Write for complete 


The University of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Volume II, No. 5, of the Mono- 
graphs, on Commercial Education 
in the Public High Schools of the 
United States, by Leverett S. Lyon, 
is ready for distribution. Read the 
announcement about Supplement- 
ary Monographs in the advertising 
section of this issue. 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


New Publications 


A New Series 
“APPLIED ARITHMETICS” 
By 
N. J. Lennes, Prof. of Math., University of Montana 
and FRANCES JENKINS, Prof. of Elem. Education, 
University of Cincinnati. 


THE FIRST BOOK is intended to cover the 
work in the second, in inte and fourth grades. 


List price 
THE SECOND BOOK is intended to cover the 
— in the fifth and sixth grades. List 


principles which have guided the authors in 
this ene may be grouped under three main headings: 
. Selection and Organisation of Subject Matter, 
. Derivation and A pplication, 
Motivation. 
The organiza 4 
or, ion is so ject 
that the old-time difficul are i away. 
principles and tables are mastered thr. 
= Not only are all problems on 
— conditions of play, school, home and —T 
business with — the child comes in actual contact, 
but oer ited to the respective grade for which 
is 


Write for further information. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
2126 Prairie Ave. 


THE THIRD BOOK is intended to cover the work 
: in the seventh and eighth grades. List 
bis 


hundred pages.” 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


For J unior High Schools 


JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 
By A. M. Hitchcock, Hartford Public High School. 442 pp. 12 mo. $1.24. 


Designed for use in what Mr. Hitchcock calls “the critical but somewhat neglected eighth 
and ninth years.” It is, of course, similar in method to the author’s previous Practice Books, 
with adaptation to the needs of younger pupils. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By E. H. Taylor and Fiske Allen, Eastern Illinois State Normal School. First Book, 
210 pp., 12mo., 88 cents; Second Book, 251 pp., 12mo., 92 cents. 


All that is best and modern in the more recent development of the teaching of mathematics 
in the 7th and 8th grades is represented by these books. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By C. H. Ward, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


A prominent teacher writes of this book: “Here is an astounding thing. A drillmaster of 
the old school, after twenty years of classroom experience, sits down to write a grammar of his 
own, and without omitting anything that he has found essential, does the trick in less than a 


152 pp., 12mo., 80 cents. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


The World Book 
Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
in 10 volumes 
Editor-in-chief, Professor M. V. O'Shea, 
University of Wisconsin 
Asuccessful reference set covering all elemen- 
tary and high school work. Not an “ordi- 
nary” encyclopedia. 
Delightful story style in simple language. 
Over 5,000 pictures which really illustrate; 
Teachers’ outlines and methods for every 
subject; 
Questions for tests and reviews; 
A unique monthly “service system” which is 
atime saver and a stimulus in the class-room; 
Written by real authorities; 
Recommended by the American Library 
Association in the ‘‘Booklist”’ as “the best of 
its type.” 
Officially approved by eighteen State De- 
partments of Education. 
Adopted and in use in nearly all the large 
cities in the Country, also in rural and town- 
ship schools wherever it has become known. 
1920 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 
THE WORLD BOOK is the only reference work suit- 
able for elementary school use which gives a satisfac- 
tory treatment on all subjects in the light of ¢! es 
brought about by the World War and ty of Ver- 
wailles. Write for bookies and terms. 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


KNAMELAC 


The New Air-Drying Art Enamel 


“ENAMELAC” is a_ heavy water-proof 
Enamel paint that hardens without firing. 
Works on glass bottles, tin cans, wooden boxes, 
Parisian Ivory, toys, etc. Made in 20 colors. 
Price per can 25c, mail, 30c. ‘‘Enamelac 
Outfit” complete with brushes, etc., in wooden 
box. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


Send for Color Card and Circular 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PERMODELLO 


The Permanent Mod 


This new Modeling Clay works like Magic. 
Stays soft in the can, but when exposed to air 
after modeling it “sets” and becomes as hard 
as stone. Requires no casting and no firing. 
Takes water color or “Enamelac” decorating. 
Equally valuable in Kindergarten, Grammar 
Grades, High School and Art Classes. Widely 
used by U. S. Government in Reconstruction 
Hospitals. Sample pound postpaid 75c. 

Send for Illustrated Circular 


Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 


PRANG PUBLICATIONS 
“Art Simplified” —Lemos. “Theory and Practice of Color” 
—Snow and Froehlich. “Short History of Art”—DeForest 
one Caffin. “Lettering”—Stevens. “Food and Cookery” 


We Announce 


NEW GEOGRAPHY, BOOK TWO 


By Wallace W. Atwood 
Harvard University 


This is the first American textbook based throughout on the 
regional treatment of geography. 

It develons the problem method of study. 

It recognizes the growing importance of industry and com- 
merce. 

Every one of the maps has been designed especially for the 
book, and many embody features in the art of map-making 
wholly new. 


Have You Seen This New Book? 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Public School 
Methods 


A Normal School on Your Desk 


ALBERT 


Teacher’s Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Made by the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best-known Teaching Authorities. 
i ie is the only complete profes- 
sional help. that has ever been 
prepared for the exclusive use of 


teachers. 


Daily, weekly and monthly 


34 years of conservative management. Largest 
and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Fore- 
cast” and other important topics sent FREE. 


lesson plans, together with methods, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Symes Building, Denver 


devices and material, are furnished 
for every grade from the kindergarten 
to and including the eighth. This work 
is especially helpful to superinten- 
dents when outlining their courses of 
study. Every grade teacher and 
supervisor should have access to this 
indispensable help. 
See page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 
tary School Journal 
Write today for free brochure 

On request we will be glad to send to any 
teacher or superintendent our thirty-six page 
brochure, containing specimen lessons, type 
studies and beautiful color plates from the 
work itself. 


School Methods Co., Inc. 


104 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Preyton Building, Spokane 


PHYSICAL TRAINING SUMMER 
COURSE 


For public school teachers, physical directors, 
playground workers, coaches; 1920 summer 
session, July 5 to 31. Ask for program. 
Over 400 graduates thoroughly trained in 
all branches of physical education, play- 
ground and scout work now teaching in 
public schools, colleges, associations. Physi- 
cal Training Teachers’ Bureau in connection. 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 


AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
Accredited in classes A, B, and C 


403 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For 


| V 
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Supplementary Educational 
Mono$raphs 


Edited and published by the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


Votume I. An experimental and statistical volume. 


No. 1. Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By WILLIAM 
Scott Gray, Ph.D. (Out of print.) 

No.2. An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By Wiuram ANTON 
Scumipt, Ph.D. Pp. iv+126. $0.75. Postage extra. 

No. 3. The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Lronarp V. Koos, Ph.D. 
Pp. x+194. $1.00. Postage extra. 

No.4. Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By Grorcr S. 
Counts, Ph.D. Pp. iv+128. $0.75. Postage extra. 

No. 5. Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments. 
By CLARENCE TRUMAN Gray, Ph.D. Pp. xiv-+-196. $1.25. Postage extra. 

No. 6. Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana. By Atice Tempte, Ed.B. 
(Out of print.) 


Votume II. An experimental and statistical volume. (Complete volume, 
$4.50 postpaid.) 

No. 1. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By Harotp 
Orpway Ruce, Ph.D., and Joun Roscoe Crark, A.B. Pp. vi+190. (Avail- 
able only as part of Volume IT.) 

No. 2. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for School- 
room Tests. By Artuur L. BeeLey, A.M. Pp. viii+74. $0.55, postpaid. 

No. 3. The Handwriting Movement. A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in 
Penmanship. By Frank N. Frerman, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. 
Nutt, Mary L. Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi+170. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHartes Hunsparp Jupp, Ph.D. 
With the co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence 
Truman Gray, Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp. xiv+192. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States. 
By Leverett S. Lyon, A.M. Pp. x+62. $0.65, postpaid. 

A later number to be announced. 


Votume III. A historical volume. (Complete volume, $4.50 postpaid.) 

No. 1. Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New York from 1777 
to 1850. By Erste GarLanp Hopson, Ph.D. Pp. x+268. $1.60, postpaid. 

No. 2. The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By Epwarp 
ALANSON MILLER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Oberlin College. (In press.) 

No. 3. Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central States. By Jonn 
mt Strout, Ph.D. Professor of Education, Cornell College, Iowa. (In 
press. 

No. 4. The History of Educational Legislation in Mississippi from 1798 to 1860. By 
WILLIAM ¥ WEATHERSBY, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Mississippi College. 
(In press. 


For a complete announcement of the Supplementary Educational Monographs address the 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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OUR 
UNITED 


STATES 


A HISTORY 
By William B. Guitteau 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


694 pages. Illustrated 


For seventh and eighth grades. 
Also published in a two-book 
edition. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Facts and Ideals 


One is as necessary as the other in the 
proper teaching of History-—facts without 
bias or prejudice, ideals of loyalty, patri- 
otism, and civic responsibility. 


Guitteau’s History Teaches Both 


It is a scientific textbook of the first 


rank. 
sound Americanism. 


In its teaching concerning the relation of 
capital and labor, socialism, the World War, 
respect for law and order, growth of the 
great West, and the international relations 
of the United States, it is thoroughly sound 
and sane. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


It is also the textbook for 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BACK ISSUES 


Our supply of the following issues of the 
ScHoot Review has been exhausted and we 
are in need of copies to replenish our stock: 


Volume XX, No. 3, Nov., 1919 
« XX, No. 5, Jan., 1920 
XX, No. March, 1920 


We shall gladly extend the subscriptions 
of those who return any of the above num- 
bers to us; or, if the subscriber chooses, the 
retail price, 20 cents each, will be paid for 
all copies returned. 


Publication Office 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING CO. 
MENASHA, WIS. 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer School, 1920 
July 5-Aug. 13 


Courses in agriculture, botany, 
zoology, bacteriology, forestry, 
home economics, nature study, rural 
organization and rural education. 
Special features: 


Courses for extension workers 
in home economics and junior ex- 
tension. 


Instruction in rural education is 
especially designed to meet the 
needs of county and district supet- 
intendents of schools. 


For announcement apply to the 
Secretary, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Continuing “The Elementary School Teacher” 


VOLUME XX MAY, 1920 NUMBER 9 


Educational Nems and Editorial Comment 


CHANGE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Elementary School Journal has maintained its original 
subscription price of $1.50 from the beginning of its history. This 
price is now to be changed to $2.50. Renewals and new subscrip- 
tions received from this date will be at the new rate. 

Elaborate explanation of the change in price is hardly necessary. 
One item will illustrate the situation. Less than two years ago 
the business manager called attention to the fact that the blank 
paper in a single copy of the Elementary School Journal cost five 
cents. For the last issues this figure has been nearly eight cents. 

It is hoped that the change in price will not diminish the circula- 
tion of the Elementary School Journal. During the last year the 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational] 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Cuartes Hupparp Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
FRANKLIN 
Henry CLINTON Morrison 
Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 
School Review Elementary School Journal 
Rotto La VERNE LyMAN Frank NUGENT FREEMAN 
Morton SNYDER Harry Orrin GILLet 
Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Orpway Rvcc Witt1am Scott Gray 
MILTon TrRYON Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 
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circulation increased 40 per cent. It is the purpose of the editors 
to maintain the quality of the Elementary School Journal and to 
show a like increase during the year to come. 


HOW THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL WAS REVISED 


The American Federation of Teachers recently published a 
statement of its relations to cne Smith-Towner Bill which throws 
much interesting light on the way in which this bill has been brought 
into its present form. The original draft of the bill was frankly 
in favor of large powers to be conferred on the secretary of educa- 
tion. It contained the following provisions: 


Section 19. The Secretary of Education is authorized to frame rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and is furthermore author- 
ized to prescribe a plan of keeping accounts of educational expenditures for use 
in the several States in so far as such expenditures relate to the provisions of 
Act. 

Section 20. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations made 
in Sections 11 and 17 of this Act and of all or any of the apportionments made in 
Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 of this Act, the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or other chief State educational authority 
which may be duly designated to co-operate with the Department of Education, 
as provided in Section 18 of this Act, shall present to the Secretary of Education 
plans and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act in said State, 
which plans shall be approved by the said Secretary of Education before any 
allotment or apportionment of funds is made to said State. The plans of the 
said State Board of Education, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
other chief State educational authority designated to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Education shall specifically show courses of study and the standards for 
teacher training preparation to be maintained. When said plans are approved, 
the said Secretary of Education shall apportion to the said State such fund or 
funds as said State may be entitled to under this Act. 


These provisions are in form very much like the Smith-Hughes 
law which confers large powers on the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Many school men do not favor the Smith- 
Hughes law, and their attitude was expressed by Mr. Lampson, 
first vice-president of the American Federation of Teachers, at a 
hearing before the Committees on Education of Congress where 
he said, referring to the first draft of the Smith Bill: 

Mr. Chairman, there were certain fundamental features in the first and 


second draft of this bill which were not in accord with American democracy. 
By vesting in the secretary of education the power to approve or reject plans as 
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a condition laid upon the states for obtaining federal funds, the Smith bill tended 
to set up an educational autocracy at Washington that could have resulted in the 
Prussianization of the American school system. It would have been possible 
for special interests or political parties to have dominated the thought of the 
youth of the country by the selection of textbooks, the determination of curricula, 
and the control of the teachers. 


That there were others besides the federation who favored such 
a change is undoubtedly true. The interesting point is that the 
changes appear to the officers of the federation to have come as a 
result of their influence. 

The following statement made by President Stillman as a part 
of his Report to the Fourth Annual Convention is an interesting 
contribution to the history of educational legislation. 


The adjournment of Congress afforded an opportunity to strengthen the 
bill still further. Both Mr. Lampson and I had found in our contact with 
teachers and public in widely scattered localities a wholesome fear of bureaucratic 
control of education from Washington. We met a conviction that sufficient 
safeguards of local autonomy had not been provided in the bill. For that reason, 
largely upon Mr. Lampson’s insistence, the following provision was inserted in 
Section 14: 

“And, provided further, That all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this act and accepted by a state shall be organized, supervised 
and administered exclusively by the legally constituted state and local educational 
authorities of said state, and the Secretary of Education shall exercise no author- 
ity in relation thereto except as herein provided to insure that all funds appor- 
tioned to said state shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, 
and in accordance with the provisions for this act accepted by said state.” 

We have therefore absolutely protected local initiative and experimentation, 
and made impossible the setting up of a bureaucracy such as that in the Postoffice 
Department, for instance. 


The officers of the federation also objected to the appropriation 
clauses of the original bill. Mr. Stillman makes the following 
statement on this matter: 


When that bill, known as the Smith bill, appeared, we went over it carefully 
and sympathetically, but to our amazement found no reference to teachers’ 
salaries in the language of the bill. Friends of the bill insisted that the $50,000,000 
for improvement of schools covered the matter of salaries adequately since there 
were further provisions that no part of it could be expended for school building, 
school indebtedness, etc., and that by a process of exclusion most of the $50,- 
000,000 would necessarily go to teachers’ salaries. That indirectness and the 
philosophy behind it that it was beneath our professional dignity to mention 
anything so sordid as teachers’ salaries in black and white was highly unsatis- 
factory to us, and when I put the matter before Secretary Morrison of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, he said that labor could not get behind a piece of camou- 
flage of that kind and asked the American Federation of Teachers to draft a 
bill that labor could support. We proceeded with that undertaking, but always 
retained the hope that some way might be found to avoid the legislative handicap 
of a duplication of bills and division of forces. On the evening of January 10, 
* 1919, the National Popular Government League arranged an educational program 
as part of their reconstruction conference. Upon that program Mr. Hugh Magill, 
who had been made field secretary of the N. E. A. a few days before, represented 
the N. E. A., and I represented the A. F. of T. At that meeting Mr. Magill 
asked me if we couldn’t get together on a federal legislative program. Mr. Lamp- 
son and I held several conferences with Mr. Magill and other N. E. A. officials 
during the following three days. Our first demand as a prerequisite for the 
support of the American Federation of Teachers, and through us the support 
of the American Federation of Labor, was the inclusion in the language of the 
bill of ‘partial payment of teachers’ salaries.’ Mr. Magill acceded to that 
gladly. 
ALABAMA SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Alabama School Progress is the title of a monthly publication 
issued by the department of education of the state of Alabama. 
There accompany each edition of this new periodical posters which 
point out in vivid terms the needs of public schools. For example, 
accompanying the April issue is a poster calling attention to the 
fact that doctors cannot practice in the state unless they have 
much more than an elementary-school training. This statement is 
then made the basis of the question whether pupils in the schools 
should be entrusted to teachers who are graduates of the elementary 
school only. 

The publication itself and the posters are direct indications of 
the general revival of educational interest which accompanied the 
recent school survey and the subsequent reorganization of the 
whole school system of the state. 

Among the enterprises which the new system has inaugurated 
is a teachers’ placement bureau. The announcement of this 
bureau quoted from the April number of the Alabama School Prog- 
ress will serve both to illustrate the character of the publication 
and to inform readers in other states of the steps which Alabama 
is taking in the effort to deal with the problem of supplying teachers. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 

Blanks for enrolment and circulars of information of the teachers’ placement 
bureau have been sent to county superintendents, city superintendents, and other 
employers of teachers, as well as to a number of teachers who have made inquiries 
for vacancies in Alabama schools for the next scholastic session. 
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The chief functions of the bureau are to gather information in regard to 
experience, general education, and professional fitness of those teachers who may 
seek employment in Alabama schools and to furnish this information without 
charge to employers of teachers upon request. The bureau will undertake to 
secure and furnish this information promptly and efficiently, though teachers 
and superintendents cannot hold the bureau responsible for securing the kind of 
place desired or for the character of service rendered by teachers whose names 
are submitted for consideration. The service to be offered will be impersonal 
and without guaranty. It is our hope and expectation that many desirable 
teachers in Alabama and elsewhere will seek the service of the bureau in finding 
desirable and remunerative locations. 

The bureau will seek to assist teachers and superintendents in elevating the 
standards of professional obligation by urging a mutual regard for the expressed 
or implied terms of all contracts. Only those teachers who are resolved to con- 
form to the fundamental requirements of the ethics of the profession of teaching, 
as these are known and generally practiced among school people, should ask the 
service of placement. Any teacher who shall disregard the obligations of a 
contract and ask to be placed a second time within a given school year, shall 
thereby forfeit the right to placement service unless an investigation shall con- 
vince the secretary that the action of such teacher in giving up the place of the 
first contract was warranted by the circumstances. — 

Teachers are invited to correspond with the secretary of the bureau regarding 
vacancies. Those wishing to employ teachers are asked to acquaint the depart- 
ment with their needs. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 


It is very generally true this year that the enrolment in normal 
schools has fallen off. The writer of this note learned that in 
New Hampshire the conditions this year are altogether favorable 
and, being interested in securing an explanation, asked for a state- 
ment from Mr. Silver, the head of the normal school at Plymouth. 
The statement which he sent is as follows: 


I am very glad to give you information regarding our enrolment. I make 
no account of a special school here during February, which enrolled sixty teachers, 
most of whom were graduates from high school last June and had taught from 
September to February. These special people were granted permits to teach 
until February 1. Further employment was made conditional upon taking the 
special work in February offered at Plymouth. 

In September, 1918, the normal school offered a three-year curriculum in 
home economics and also in commerce. One student transferred at that time 
from second year of the two-year curriculum to second year of the three-year 
curriculum in commerce. Four students transferred at that same time from 
second year of the two-year curriculum to second year of the three-year curriculum 
in home economics. In September, 1919, therefore, five students who would 
have been graduated in June, had it not been for the three-year curriculum, 
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remained for a third year of work. Our total enrolment in September, 1919, 
was increased, on account of the three-year curriculum, by five. In September, 
1918, four students entered the three-year commerce curriculum. Nine students 
entered the three-year home economics curriculum. One dropped out early in 
the first year, and one dropped out at the end of the first year, leaving seven in 
the curriculum now. These eleven pupils, having been in school, so far, less 
than two years, have not yet padded our total enrolment, even on the basis of 
two years. In September, 1919, five people entered the commerce curriculum 
and eighteen elected home economics. 

Three things seem to me to be responsible for our increased enrolment while 
other schools are falling off so markedly: (1) a campaign of insistence by the 
state department that the duty of the headmasters and superintendents was to 
send more of their students to the normal schools; (2) the new educational law; 


Total Enrolment in 
Enrolment Entering Class 
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(3) the introduction of longer curricula influencing high-school teachers and 
prospective students of the normal school to feel that normal-school education 
is commensurate in value with college education. To illustrate the importance 
of the third item, note that in September, 1918, as soon as our three-year curricula 
were advertised, we drew one student from Wheaton College and one from Smith 
College to our home economics curriculum. Each of these students had one 
year’s credit in college and took up our three-year work in the first year. Many 
of the three-year girls have told me that they would not have chosen normal school 
if they had been compelled to elect two-year work, some giving as reasons that 
» they would not consider primary-school teaching and others that they wanted a 
more extensive curriculum than one of two years. I am more and more con- 
vinced as years go on that the solution of the teacher-training problem is four- 
year work, three-year work, and two-year work in the normal schools. The 
college duplication bugbear doesn’t frighten me. It is not necessary that four- 
year normal schools maintain the elaborate equipment of university laboratories 
in order to turn out superior primary and secondary teachers. Furthermore, if 
there is much in the theory that institutions, generally speaking, serve within a 
radius of fifty or seventy-five miles, and if education is a duty of the state toward 
all its citizens, why should not normal schools undertake to give full educational 
service within immediate vicinities to the end of directing students in increasing 
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numbers to the work of teaching? Possibly many students of the normal schools, 
under such conditions, would not teach, but many more than now teach would 
be directed toward teaching. Many would be educated anyway. Of course, I 
would not want the normal school to be jeopardized in its main purpose of exis- 
tence by the admission of too large a number of people not aiming to teach. 
You will see from the figures quoted in the beginning that we suffered a loss 
during war times, as all other institutions did. The significant thing is, of course, 
that in 1919 we came back to an enrolment greater than that of pre-war times. 
It is significant, also, that never before in the history of the institution have so 
many people entered on the basis of high-school graduation and the pursuit of a 
full two-year curriculum or three-year curriculum. The probability for Septem- 
ber, 1920, is an enrolment of 160 to 175, at least, which will make our new dormi- 


tory inadequate. 


MAKING TEACHING ATTRACTIVE TO MEN 


The Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club, which is one of the largest 
organizations of men teachers in the country and has always taken 
an advanced position in educational matters, recently undertook 
the collection of opinions from a number of leading educators on 
the question: Why do not more men of ability enter the teaching 
profession? It is noteworthy that in the great majority of answers 
to this question emphasis was laid on the fact that men must be 
given more favorable conditions for independent action as well 
as better salaries. The strong demand for better professional con- 
ditions in the teaching profession is illustrated in the following 
extracts from the various letters. These are quoted from the 
School Index, the local Cincinnati weekly, references to salaries 
which were usually put first being omitted. 


The inability or unwillingness of employers of teachers to select the more 
competent rather than the less competent teacher. Of course this inability is 
not universal, but it is common enough to suggest to teachers that the surest 
way to secure a position or promotion is through non-professional influence rather 
than through superior attainments. Many men refuse to place themselves in 
the position of soliciting non-professional influences to secure a post. The better 
the men, the more likely will they be to refrain from entering the teaching pro- 
fession or from remaining in it so long as it must be widely recognized that non- 
professional influence weighs more than professional equipment in determining 
the election or promotion of a teacher. 

I should like to add, although you do not ask for this statement, that in my 
judgment the teaching profession itself has been remiss in failing collectively to 
educate the public to the point of demanding that good personal qualities, sound 
education, and adequate technical training shall be the only consideration in the 
election and promotion of teachers and supervisory officers; and to the point 
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further of recognizing that the only way to secure and to retain competent teachers 
and supervisory officers is to pay them adequately for their services. 

Inability to use much initiative in the work, due to cramping administrative 
restrictions. True, of enough places, to serve as a deterrent. 

Continual interference by unintelligent boards of education in professional 
and executive functions, which keeps good men from entering with a view to 
preparing for the higher work. 

A professional organization of teachers, including all the teachers of the 
community, of the state, and of the country, should be created for the purpose of 
making its influence felt in improving public education. The teachers themselves 
are almost without influence in this matter. As a class, they establish no stand- 
ards, no qualifications for entrance, and have had no policies with reference to 
public education. These things have been and still are determined for them 
almost entirely by lay organizations. Thousands of schools, according to the 
testimony of superintendents, are being staffed today by teachers who are known 
to be grossly incompetent. The public must be made to see that the teacher's 
position is a place of trust and honor, and not a job to be handed out. The 
schools should never be sold to the lowest bidder. If the teachers of this country, 
through a working organization, could insist upon the employment of trained and 
competent teachers, the public would respond in supplying an adequate amount 
of training and in paying salaries more commensurate with that training. 

Teaching, as such, does not offer a career with the same inducements that 
other callings offer. Teaching, under present conditions, does not promise 
returns upon the investment of time and money necessary to prepare for it. 
There is a growing tendency for men to be forced into the various administrative 
positions in education in order to secure an adequate return upon their investment. 
These positions are limited in number and, in a great many cases, are now being 
successfully filled by women so that even this field is growing smaller unless, as 
stated in the first reason, the whole schedule of remuneration is changed. 

The predominance of women, especially in the elementary schools, leads 
many people to think that teaching isa woman’s job. This causes a great many 
young men of ability to decide against teaching since they do not feel that it isa 
work commanding the best of masculine efforts in the same way that some other 
occupations do. 

‘Another reason is that the low standards of the past have allowed many 
untrained, incompetent, irresponsible people to enter the work of teaching. The 
public has rather unjustly made its estimation of all teachers from these con- 
spicuous misfits, so that there is not a general respect for teachers as a group. 
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News Stems from the School of Education of 
the Untuersity of Chiragn 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ALUMNI REUNION 


The annual reunion and banquet of the School of Education 
Alumni Association will be held at 5:30 p.m., Friday, June 11, in 
Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago. Alumni, former students, 
and friends of the School of Education are most cordially invited. 
Tickets ($1.50 per plate) can be reserved by writing to Mr. W. G. 
Whitford, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


The courses given in the School of Education are planned 
primarily for advanced students. For years special attention has 
been given to the training of grade supervisors and critic teachers 
in normal-training and in city-training schools. When the program 
for the Summer Quarter of 1920 was planned, many courses were 
included for critic teachers and grade supervisors. The following 
titles indicate the kinds of problems which will be discussed: 
Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools; Introduction to the 
Psychology of Elementary School Subjects; Class Organization, 
Management, and Testing; History of Modern Elementary Educa- 
tion; The Teaching Staff; The Curriculum; The Organization of 
Courses for Teachers; The Psychology of Elementary Education; 
Mental Tests; The Use of Tests in Improving Instruction; Inves- 
tigations in Reading; The Criticism and Improvement of Teaching. 
In addition, a large number of special-methods courses have been 
planned. The following are typical: The Supervision of Geography 
in the Elementary School; The Organization of Elementary Science; 
The Teaching of English in Intermediate and Grammar Grades; 
The Teaching of Reading in the Intermediate Grades; Mathematics 
for Primary and Intermediate Grades; A Supervisor’s Course in 
Art Instruction; The Supervision of Industrial Arts. 
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Although the School of Education is not planned primarily 
to train teachers, nevertheless a number of elementary courses are 
given during the Summer Quarter for teachers who have had 
previous academic and professional training. The undergraduate 
courses which will be of special interest to teachers are the following: 
Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education; Methods of 
Teaching in Elementary Schools; Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools; Introduction to the Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects; Class Organization, Management, and Testing (a) in 
Elementary Schools, (b) in High Schools; History of Modern Ele- 
mentary Education; History of Modern Secondary Education. 

Courses have been organized for elementary-school teachers as 
follows: Organizing Grammar-Grade and Junior High-School 
History for Teaching Purposes; The Technique of History Teaching 
in Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools; Theory of Teaching 
Food and Household Management; Theory of Teaching Household 
Art; The Teaching of Composition in Intermediate and Secondary 
Schools; Teaching of English in the Junior High School; Teaching 
of English in Intermediate and Grammar Grades; Teaching of 
Reading in Intermediate Grades; Mathematics for Primary and 
Intermediate Grades; Mathematics for Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools; Fundamentals of Geography for Elementary- 
School Teachers; Methods of Teaching Geography in the Ele- 
mentary School; The Organization of Elementary Science (nature 
study) in the Grade Curriculum; The Teaching of Physiology and 
Hygiene; Methods of Teaching Printing. 

The following special-methods courses have been organized for 
high-school teachers: Organizing High-School History for Teach- 
ing Purposes; The Technique of High-School History Teaching; 
The Teaching of Community Life and the New Civics; Teaching 
Food and Household Management; Theory of Teaching Household 
Art; The Teaching of First-Year Latin; Teaching of Composition; 
Teaching of English in the Junior High School; Teaching of Litera- 
ture; The Teaching of First-Year Mathematics; The Teaching of 
Second-Year Mathematics; Geography in the High School; The 
Teaching of General Science; The Teaching of Physiology and 
Hygiene; Biology in the Secondary Schools; The Teaching of 
Chemistry; The Teaching of Physics. 
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THE IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION—PART I 


H. H. RYAN 
Principal, Irving School, St. Louis, Missouri 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The Irving Mercantile Corporation was organized in the Irving 
School of St. Louis in the spring of 1919. It sold its stock, set up 
a department store, bought and sold $63,568.57 worth of goods, 
and wound up its affairs by declaring and paying a dividend of 
4.2 per cent. Lest this come under the eye of government 
officials, let me hasten to explain that the media of exchange 
employed by the corporation in its major operations had no value 
outside the school, and that here was at least one form of currency 
to an adequate supply of which the principal had access. 

Purpose.—The corporation was conceived for a_ three-fold 
purpose: first, to provide a thoroughly and obviously motivated 
type of school work; second, to familiarize the pupils with some 
of the conventions of business—materials and procedure; and third, 
to organize into one continuous and coherent project a number of 
otherwise disjointed aims and activities commonly carried by 
the able and conscientious teacher in her professional kit bag. 

For an explanation of the last-named purpose, refer to the 
statement which comes today from teachers everywhere: the 
modern elementary-school teacher has so many things to do that 
she can’t get any of them done; the child himself is so complex an 
organism, the world for which he is supposedly being prepared is 
so many-sided, and the schemes for educating him are so numerous 
and varied, that to do the job right the teacher should be a kind 
of composite of a Solomon, a Hercules, an Edison, a Hoover, and 
an Argus. While the teacher is watching one mental handful of 
educational aims and devices the others scamper in all directions. 
They are all independent of each other; there seems to be none 
that will drag others after it. The conscientious teacher in these 
strenuous days is in a position to sympathize with the small boy 
who had the misfortune to overturn his pail of recently captured, 
but undiscouraged, bullfrogs in a muddy street. 
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For instance, the teacher is expected to take steps to 
1. provide drill in fundamental operations, 
2. motivate the work of the curriculum, 
3. provide opportunity for the application of school learning 
to life situations, in order to fix this lore after it has been 
acquired by drill, and put the pupil in a position to use it 
for his own purposes later on, 

4. bring into the school as much as possible of the actual 
workings of industry, commerce, and the professions, 

5. provide talks by successful men and women, 

6. teach children to assume responsibilities and live up to 
them, 

7. take groups of children to visit places of interest in the 

community, including industrial and commercial plants, 

. teach children co-operation, 

9. teach children citizenship, especially through the fact of 
the dependence of people upon each other, 
10. constantly widen her own horizon, 

and so on indefinitely, world without end, in addition to the 

routine business of teaching school! 

No one questions the importance of all of these things; no one 
would eliminate any of them from the child’s training. The trouble 
lies in the fact that practically every one stands alone as an inde- 
pendent source of worry, a thing to be brought periodically into 
the spotlight and pondered over while dozens of other things are 
clamoring for attention. 

To return to the corporation—one of its purposes was the 
setting in motion of a project which would call for such activities 
as parts of a coherent whole in which they would be brought to 
the mind automatically, in a logical order, and in a situation which 
would make them purposeful and essential to some relatively 
important matter already at hand. 

Any one of the three ends would justify the means, and their 
relative importance in the mind of the writer is not to be judged 
by the respective space allotments above. 

Pupils involved.—The pupils who took part were those of the 
seven highest rooms, 270 in number, and ranging from sixth grade 
to eighth. The line was drawn here partly because of the youth 
of the children beyond and partly for convenience, these seven 
reoms occupying the whole of the top floor of the main building. 
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Time allowed.—The plan called for an hour of school time per 
week in each of these rooms, in addition to periods previously 
allowed for special projects formerly carried out separately but 
now incorporated in the general scheme. For instance, if a group 
took a morning for a visit to a department store, by way of prepara- 
tion for their duties in the corporation, the corporation hour for 
that week was not used up thereby, inasmuch as the practice of 
visiting industries and commercial plants was already an estab- 
lished custom in the school. 

To carry the plan out before the closing of the schools for the 
summer vacation, however, it was found necessary to double 
the time allotment in some departments. It is the opinion of the 
writer that in subsequent trials of the plan one hour a week for 
ten or twelve weeks will suffice. This means ten or twelve hours 
of school time, it being noted that the pupils do voluntarily a 
great deal of outside work. The first trial disclosed many points 
at which time may be saved, and served to familiarize the teachers 
with the details, which will make for efficiency in later attempts. 

Results.—Having stated the aims, it will suffice to say, by way 
of characterizing the results, that, in the opinion of all who were 
in touch with the plan as operated, these aims were achieved to a 
most satisfactory degree. There were many spots where the project 
did not run smoothly, and there were some small failures. But 
on the whole, the outcome was most satisfactory. The seriousness 
with which the children attacked their duties was extremely pleas- 
ing, as was the sudden awakening on the part of several pupils 
who hitherto had evinced little interest in school work. The 
writer has never been more encouraged than on the day he happened 
to see a lanky boy, all hands and feet and hair, rush into a class- 
room, seize a like specimen of Young America, take him aside, and 
adjure him “‘for the love of Mike” and sundry other considerations 
to “get a move on with that pay-roll.”’ 

Beyond this, there were numerous by-products, of which at 
least one should be given special attention. The ready interest 
taken by business men in the project, as expressed in time given 
from their busy days and in materials furnished gratis, was most 
pleasing. The clearest statement of this came from President 
Melville Wilkinson, of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods 
Company, who said that if the schools generally should wish to 
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take up this sort of thing the Retail Dealers’ Association would co- 

operate, furnishing information, advice, materials, printing, etc, 
It was evident at every turn that the business men saw here an 
undertaking to which it would pay them to give assistance. 

It appears to the writer that in this direction lies a great mass 
of material for the enrichment of the elementary-school curriculum, 
ready to be seized upon. So far as appeared in the operations of 
the project under discussion, there seems to be but one piece of 
equipment necessary for the acquisition of this material, viz., a 
definite, rational, workable plan for using it, one the value of which 

-the business man will see from his own point of view. 

Finally, it should be remembered that while the title of the 
project has a distinctly commercial ring, which stiffens the neck 
of the classicist and elevates the nose of him who abhors mer- 
cenary influences, nevertheless the products of its operation are 
numerous and varied in scope. They are by no means limited 
to commercial training; as one follows the account of its workings 
it will be apparent that there is an abundance of live arithmetic, 
geography, English, art drawing, ethics, and so on. 


Il. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


The governing body of the corporation was the board of 
directors. There were seven directors, each selected from one of 
the rooms engaging in the project. The chief executive of the 
board was the general manager, chosen by the board from outside 
its own membership. The executive staff was made up of the 
seven department managers, appointed by the general manager, 
subject to the approval of the board. In making these appoint- 
ments the general manager chose to ask the advice of the children. 
She (yes, she!) requested the several departments to nominate and 
vote upon suitable candidates. In each case the pupil receiving 
the endorsement of his department was given the appointment as 
department manager. 

Of course such actions as these had to be taken in parliamentary 
style, and in cases where the class had not been drilled in parlia- 
mentary usage, time was taken to do so. 

The departments were: Irving Bank, Room 1 (highest room); 
Credit Department, Room 2; Advertising, Room 3; Sales, Room 4; 
Treasury and Bookkeeping, Room 5; Buying, Room 6; Arrange- 
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ments and Delivery, Room 7. Each teacher was adviser to a 
department, and the principal assumed the réle of promoter. 

Each manager organized his department as he saw fit, appoint- 
ing his subordinates and setting the salaries, the only restriction 
being that the sum total of the salaries of the departments must 
not exceed a lump sum allotted by the general manager in propor- 
tion to the membership of the room. Some managers required 
their classmates to send in applications for the various positions, 
and gave these applications serious consideration in making 
appointments. 

The bank and credit departments opened for business as soon 
as they could be organized and instructed. Practically every 
child of the seven rooms made application for a credit account in 
the corporation and for a checking account in the bank. Each 
child had an income, as described in a later section, derived, in the 
main, from sources outside the corporation. As the bank balances 
grew, the advertising department, at the request of the treasurer, 
started a campaign for the sale of corporation stock. As payments 
for stock came in, the treasurer started an account in the bank in 
his own name as treasurer of Irving Mercantile Corporation. 
The buyers began to look about for goods, studying jobbers’ and 
wholesalers’ catalogs; in this they were aided by members of the 
sales department, whose active program would not begin for some 
weeks. In fact, as indicated in a later section, as time went on, 
the tendency was for the buying and sales departments to be 
merged into one. 

The department of arrangements and delivery began formu- 
lating plans for the sale which was to be the climax of the project. 
At the end of each month the department managers prepared 
their respective pay-rolls, and the employees were paid with 
treasurer’s checks. 

As the time for the sale approached, activity increased. The 
advertising department worked overtime; the Irving Printing Com- 
pany had opened for business, equipped with one mimeograph 
outfit, one antediluvian typewriter, and one Hunt and Peck 
stenographer. This establishment did a thriving business, and the 
advertising department saw to it that there was no shortage of 


copy. 
For the day of the sale the entire floor was converted into a 
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department store, the several kinds of merchandise being appro- 
priately grouped in the various rooms and halls. A surprising 
variety and quantity of goods had been begged and borrowed by 
the buyers from homes and business houses—enough to create a 
realistic shopping scene. If the customer did not see what he 
wanted he was shown pictures (cut from catalogs) of articles 
ostensibly in storage in the corporation warehouses. 

Besides the salesmen and salesladies there were the members of 
the credit department, the bank, and the bookkeeping department 
in full cry during the sale itself. Visitors were provided with 
currency and invited to open checking accounts in the bank and 
to obtain credit in the store. Having done this, they were turned 
over to the sales force to be exploited. The customers were, in 
addition to the visitors, pupils who were not actively engaged or 
who could get away from their duties for a time, children of Room 
11, the Finishing Room, who had previously opened accounts, and 
teachers. 

Within three or four days after the sale all the “‘send”’ sales 
tickets were delivered to the homes of the purchasers. These were 
in lieu of the goods bought, it being impossible for many reasons 
to deliver the actual wares. 

The rush of routine school business incident to the closing of 
the school year made it impossible to wind up the finances of the 
corporation at once. This was postponed until the fall of 1919, 
when the board of directors met, heard the report of the general 
manager, and declared the dividend. 

It should be noted here that throughout the entire project the 
conventional business forms were used; in some cases these were 
donated by business houses; in others, forms were mimeographed 
from borrowed models. This is one of the essential features of the 
plan. 

One other essential is that the employees in any given depart- 
ment, in doing the work, shall know the tricks of the trade as far 
as possible, and do that work in the approved manner. This 
means that the department must receive instruction at the hands 
of some man or woman whose knowledge of his business is proven 
by his success and consequent eminence among those in his line of 
work. Without this feature the project would lose a great part of 
its practical value, teach the children some things which they 
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would have later to unlearn, and degenerate into the same class of 
vicious educational material as the arithmetic text which com- 
putes sales of potatoes at fifty cents a bushel and the text in 
geography which proclaims Germany as one of the foremost 
nations of the world in military power, industry, education, and 
culture. Nobody believes any more that we can develop the 
minds of children through the use of situations that do not arise, 
conditions that do not exist, and statements that are not true. 


III. ORGANIZATION PLAN—DIAGRAM 

The board of directors, consists of seven members, one from 
each room, each member elected by his roommates, who, for 
purposes of initial organization, are presumed to be stockholders. 
The board elects three officers: president, vice-president, secretary. 


BOARD 


Vice-President Secretary 


President 


General Manager 
chosen by the 
Board 


Bank Credit Advertising Sales Treasurer Head Superintendent 


Manager Manager Manager Manager Buyer of Delivery and 
Arrangements 


Delivery and 


Bank Credit Advertising Salesmen Bookkeeping Buying Arrangements 
Room 1 ——— Department Room 4 Department Department Department 
oom 2 Room 3 Room 5 Room 6 Room 7 


IV. FINANCE 


The principal secured some $500,000 worth of dummy paper 
currency from the bookkeeping department of Yeatman High 
School. This paper money comes with the bookkeeping sets and 
accumulates from term to term, so that almost any bookkeeping 
teacher can by cleaning out the drawers of desks get together 
fabulous sums, in bills of all denominations. This initial capital 
the principal deposited in the Irving Bank to the credit of the 
Irving School faculty, and arranged to have the teachers’ checks 
honored and charged to this account. 
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The pupil derived his income in one or all of the following ways; 
1. Salary, as an employee of the corporation. 
2. Faculty vouchers, in consideration of written school work, 
3. Faculty vouchers, as prizes in various sorts of competition, 
4. Treasurer’s checks in payment for goods sold to the store, 

In explanation of the second source of income mentioned 
above—when written papers of any kind were required of the 
class, such papers were later converted into vouchers the monetary 
value of which was determined by the percentage grade allowed on 
the effort. For instance, if the pupil handed in an English paper 
worth 90 per cent, this paper was stamped across the top with a 
voucher form, the date, amount, and teacher’s initials being 
inserted. The pupil’s name was of course already there. When 
the pupil had noted the corrections made upon it as an academic 
instrument, he tore off a two-inch strip at the top, and by endorsing 
it in the approved manner was able to rash it or deposit it at the 
bank.! A second form of faculty voucher, for use in making 
payments of other kinds, is of a more conventional sort. 

It will be apparent that the various teachers were forced to 
have an understanding among themselves as to the maximum 
amount of money a pupil would have opportunity to earn during 
the course of the corporation activities. It would not do to have 
so much written work of voucher importance in one room as to 
permit the pupils of that room to become wealthy while the pupils 
of another room were for any reason less active and hence earning 
less rapidly. It was agreed that about $3,000 would be the voucher 
value of the written work called for in each room during that 
period. Thus a pupil’s earnings from all sources lay somewhere 
between $2,000 and $4,000. From $1,000 to $2,000 of this was 
normally invested in corporation stock, and the remainder reserved 
for purchases on the day of the sale. 

The balance which accumulated to the credit of the treasurer, 
derived from the sale of stock, constitu.cd a fund for the payment 
of salaries, purchase of supplies and equipment, and the purchase 
of goods to stock the store. It will be evident that to do a business 
which would justify a reasonable dividend it was necessary to 
allow a wide enough margin of profit (35 per cent) to cover all 
these items. 


1 Special forms for each of the operations described were prepared, but space does not permit their 
reproduction. 
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It should be noted here parenthetically that the corpora- 
tion took a little flyer in the selling of real merchandise for real 
money, in order to defray the expenses of the project. A quantity 
of needlework, toys, pictures, sheet music, and what-not was 
donated by the children and the patrons for this purpose. This 
material was disposed of on the day of the sale, the gross receipts 
being in the neighborhood of $100. Needless to say, no chances 
were taken with this department, and its affairs were handled as a 
special project. 

[To be concluded] 
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CIVIC-MORAL TEACHING IN FRENCH 
SECULAR SCHOOLS—PART II 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Summary of preceding article—In order to provide a back- 
ground for the description and interpretation of the civic-moral 
textbooks of France, the preceding article, which appeared in the 
March Elementary School Journal, contained a description of the 
political, religious, and educational developments in France that 
created the need for the textbooks and for the specific topics 
treated in them. This discussion was arranged under the following 
headings: 

I. Struggle for life of the Third Republic (1870 —) against 
Monarchists and Clericals. 
II. Parallel battle of republican secular schools (1881 —). 
III. Program of 1882 for civic-moral teaching. 
The fourth and final subdivision of the discussion is given now. 


IV. TEXTBOOKS FOR CIVIC-MORAL TEACHING 

Jules Ferry described production and function of textbooks.—In 
order to assist teachers in carrying out the official program for civic- 
moral instruction, the state provided training in the normal schools 
and stimulated the production of textbooks as described by Jules 
Ferry in the following quotation from his letter of 1883 to the 
primary teachers of France: 


Not catechisms, but manuals and sources to supplement personal teaching.— 
Some persons not conversant with modern pedagogy might think that our school 
books on moral and civic instruction were to be a sort of new catechism, but this 
is an error into which neither you nor your colleagues could have fallen. You 
know too well that with the system of free and open competition, which educa- 
tional publications universally enjoy, no book is imposed by fiat of the educa- 
tional authorities. Like all the other books you use, yea, even more than these, 
the text book on moral instruction is a manual and nothing more, an instrument 
which you utilize without becoming a slave to it 


The book should not come between your pupils and you, chilling your words, 
dulling the impression on the minds of your pupils, reducing you to the réle of 
mere drill master of moral theory. . . 
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Teachers free to choose from varied collection submitted by state-——In order to 
furnish you every means for enriching your teaching with material drawn from 
the best works and to prevent you from being restricted to any particular text, 
I am sending you the complete list of treatises on moral and civic instruction 
adopted this year by the teachers in the different academies. , The pedagogical 
library of the principal town in each canton will receive these treatises from the 
ministry, if it does not already possess them, and will put them at your disposal. 
After examining them you are free either to choose one of these works and make 
it one of the regular readers of the class, or else to combine the use of several of 
these texts, all selected, of course, from the general list enclosed; or again you may 
reserve the right to choose extracts from different authors to be read, dictated, or 
learned. It is but just that you should have in this matter as much liberty as 
you have responsibility. But whichever solution you prefer, I cannot too often 
impress this on your mind: Let it be understood that you place your self-respect, 
your honor, not in the introduction of this or that book, but in causing the prac- 
tical teaching of good rules of conduct and worthy sentiments to penetrate pro- 
foundly the rising generation.! 


Typical books in use in 1913 described.—The textbooks referred 
to in the above quotation varied greatly in style, while in content 
they followed the list of topics prescribed in the program of studies 
described in the preceding article. I have examined some fifteen 
of these texts which we procured from France about 1913. I shall 
describe briefly six of them as typifying the various methods of 
presenting the civic-moral material in textbook form. The full 
title and place of publication of each book are given in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article. 

Systematic book for high-school age best illustrates democratic : 
purpose.—In order to illustrate the end toward which the primary 
instruction is working, we shall describe first a book used in the 
secondary schools at the age when, according to the preface, ‘‘the. 
pupils are able to understand the theorems of geometry and algebra 
and courses in history full of the spirit of philosophy.” The text is 
entitled, Petit Traité de Morale Sociale by Pierre F. Pécaut. 

Ideal of ‘‘solidarity” provides fundamental sanction in civic-moral 
teaching.—The most striking feature of this ‘Little Treatise”’ is the 
long discussion of “‘solidarité,”’ six chapters out of twenty being 
devoted to this topic. The force of this term is suggested by the 
dictionary’s definition of our corresponding English term, ‘‘solidar- 
ity,’ as meaning ‘‘an entire union or consolidation of interests and 


1F, Buisson and F. E. Farrincton, French Educational Ideals of Today. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 13-14. 
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responsibilities.” Interdependence or community of interests and 
responsibilities are also suggestions for the meaning of the term. 
In the French text the following definition of solidarity is suggested: 
“the fact that the individual cannot realize the conditions of his 
organic and spiritual life except through the co-operation, voluntary 
or involuntary, of his fellows.’ 

Subdivisions under solidarity: physical, economic, etc.—Among 
the subtopics under solidarity in this text we find the following: 
(1) physical solidarity—heredity, contagion; (2) economic solidar- 
ity—meaning of wealth, its production as the result of collective 
labor, nature of the solidarity that results from the division of labor, 
solidarity relative to the consumption of wealth; (3) scientific 
solidarity—importance, science as a collective labor; (4) moral 
solidarity—imitation, the opinion of others, education; (5) duties 
that result from solidarity—not to harm or exploit society; to 
co-operate towarc social ends with good will; (6) obligation created 
by the instruction one has received, the responsibility of those who 
know. 

Rights of man: justice, fraternity, property, freedom to think, etc. 
Following the discussion of solidarity, several chapters deal with the 
rights of man, justice and fraternity, rights relative to wealth, the 
right to think, the right to assistance. 

Group organizations. from family to international relations.— 
The book concludes with nine chapters dealing with (1) the family; 
(2) vocation; (3) the nation; (4) the state; (5) the relations of 
nations among themselves. 

French military and international policy typified by a quotation: 
to fight for justice.—The final sections of this text, those which deal 
with war and peace, are particularly illuminating when contrasted 
with the official teachings concerning the exploitation of the world 
which prevailed in Germany at the same time. Under the general 
heading, ‘‘Peace,’’ we find this headline, ‘‘Peace cannot be the 
acceptance of injustice. Legitimate wars.’’ As examples of the 
latter, the text says: 


It is to the credit of certain European nations that they assisted the efforts 
of Greece to free itself from the domination of the Turk, just as it is the disgrace 
of all European nations to abandon the little Armenian nation to the savage 
oppression of the Ottoman government. 


1 Prerre F, Pecavt, Petit Traité de Morale Sociale. Paris: Garnier Freres. [No date given.] P. 12. 
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The true military virtues are necessary and admirable. A nation that be- 
comes incapable of submitting itself to an enlightened discipline, of confronting 
suffering and death in order to defend the right, is a nation that degrades itself. 
It even degrades humanity in giving free passage to injustice. There is one evil 
greater than war; it is a base, cowardly peace, the acceptance of oppression. .. . . 

In order that war may disappear, it is necessary that nations practice justice. 
The day when each nation renounces the desire to exploit or annex the neighboring 
nation, the day when each extends to foreign peoples the civil rights which it 
accords to its own nationals, will witness the disappearance of war.! 


Story-formed textbook; political adventures of the honest village 
blacksmith who becomes mayor.—The Petit Traité de Morale Sociale 
which we have just described is quite systematic and theoretical in 
character. In striking contrast with it is a textbook entitled, 
You Shall Be a Citizen (Tu Seras Citoyen) for the ages nine to 
thirteen years. This book is organized in regular story form with its 
hero, villain, and attendant characters. The hero of the tale is an 
honest village blacksmith who is persuaded by a physician to 
become a candidate for mayor in the village in order to defeat the 
undesirable politician who has held that office for eight years. 
The campaign contains all the incidents familiar in American elec- 
tions, including the strong-arm opposition of the tough element led by 
acertain hoodlum who plays the part of thief, incendiary, and general 
crook throughout the story. It takes eighty-eight pages of adven- 
tures, discussions, and descriptions of political machinery to bring 
about the election of the honest blacksmith as mayor. The installa- 
tion of the mayor, the plans for a new schoolhouse, a description of 
the village fair, and the escape and capture of a thief occupy the 
next fifty pages. Then follows an account of the visit of the black- 
smith-mayor and the doctor to a meeting of the departmental 
council to make arrangements for the new school building. De- 
feated in their efforts here by the former undesirable mayor, it 
becomes necessary to make a trip to Paris to enlist the aid of the 
deputy (national representative) from the local district who is no 
friend of the former mayor. Finally, the blacksmith-mayor returns 
in triumph to his village, where he bravely rescues the wife of his 
opponent from the flames of her home which has been set on fire 
for revenge by the aforesaid thief and incendiary. The latter is 
shot in his struggle with a policeman; there is general reconciliation 
of opposing political factions; and (presumably) all live happily 


1 Prerre F. PECAUT, op. cit., pp. 194-95. 
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ever afterwards. The book contains three hundred and eighteen 
pages and was written by Emile Ganneron, Secrétaire-rédacteur ay 
Sénat. 

The text contains much civic, historical, geographical, and bio- 
graphical material—It would appear that this text is intended for 
more or less rapid reading, possibly for supplementary reading, 
While the story tends to carry the reader along, he is being in- 
structed concerning many civic, historical, and geographical 
facts. There are one hundred and thirty-two pictures, many 
descriptions of public places and institutions, anecdotes concerning 
many historical characters such as Rousseau and Lincoln. A 
picture of Lincoln accompanies a discussion of the advantage that a 
democracy offers the humblest citizen in attaining high office. 

In the preface the author states his desire to show ‘‘that there 
is a place in the nation for even the most modest citizens who, in 
fulfilling their duties with zeal and fidelity, render eminent service 
to society.” 

Colonial expansion of regenerated France emphasized in another 
story book.—Another textbook which is organized in story form is 
Monsieur Prévit by David Sauvageot. It begins as follows: 


DRAWING LoTs FOR THE ARMY 
Along the road which runs from the village of Sceaux to the village of Cachan, 
near Arcueil, in the department of the Seine, the conscripts descended singing. 
It was the day for the drawing of lots, only a few months after the fortunate 
expedition of 1881, which had put Tunis (see the map on page 11) under the pro- 
tection of France. 

Hence the conscripts of this year were much happier than those of the pre- 
ceding years; they marched with a determined stride and proudly followed the 
flag of France which had just triumphed for the first time since the unhappy war 
iy 1) | Having recently reached twenty years of age, these young men 
had been called to the army to serve France in their turn. 


Heroes fight for country and follow careers as farmer, mechanic, 
and traveler ; incidental instruction.—With this attractive beginning, 
the story introduces three young heroes whose separate careers are fol- 
lowed through the story, one as a farmer, another as a mechanic, and 
the third as a traveler. By following the adventures of each, the 
reader is instructed in scientific agriculture, in mechanics and applied 
science from the simplest primitive machines to the most recent 
discoveries, and in the geography and history of France and her 
colonies. In order to bring in the history prior to 1881, an adult 
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character, Monsieur Prévot, is introduced in the beginning of the 
story. He tells of his adventures as a soldier in the war of 1870, 
particularly of the defense of Paris under Gambetta, of the work of 
the Cross of Geneva (Red Cross), of a heroic rescue of the flag, of 
the reconstitution of France, of the reorganization ~ the military 
training, and of the conquests in Africa. The colonial expansion 
of France receives particular emphasis. In the later chapters, the 
boys take part in the African campaigns. The general style of the 
military parts of the book reminds an American of ‘‘The Boys of 
'76.".. There are three hundred and sixty pages, two hundred and 
twenty-three pictures, and sixteen maps. 

Civic-moral purpose of the author.—In the preface the author 
says to his pupil readers: 
Interest yourself not only in the adventures of my heroes, but also in their 


efforts to do good; so they may retain a place in your memory and remain for 
you friends and guides. 


Summaries of instructional items at ends of chapters. Note ideals of 
military efficiency and justice—At the end of each chapter are three 
types of summarized material to be remembered by the pupils: 


I. Geographical, historical, and biographical facts; e.g., Tunis: a fine country 
placed in 1881 under the protectorate of France. It is the natural prolongation 
of our colony of Algiers. 

II. Educational ideals; e.g., If my military service calls me to another climate 
than my own, I shall be sober, prudent, moderate, and master of myself. 1 shall 
make it my duty to take care of my health which concerns France as much as it 
does me; a soldier sick in the hospital imposes upon the country a useless charge. 

I shall always be the adversary of injustice and violence: men are created not 
to hate and fight each other but for mutual love and assistance. 

III. Lists of difficult words for visual spelling taken from the chapter and to 
be read as follows: ‘‘amozone”’ is written with a g; “‘ancétre’’ is written with a c.! 


Combination of systematic civic-moral syllabus and supplementary 
stories in a single text—Another type of book for the older children 
combines the two elements (1) systematic civic-moral syllabus and 
(2) story content by opening each chapter with a series of abstract 
propositions which are followed by stories. For example, in a 
chapter which opens with many theses concerning good health, 
fresh air, temperance, exercise, etc., there is a story of ten pages 
which begins as follows: 


1Davip Sauvaceot, Monsieur Prévét. Paris: Armand Colin. [No date given.] P. 328. 
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A Goop CHARLATAN 
1. An idea of Doctor John Burnet. 
M. John Burnet is an American, bizarre, as many Americans are. He has 
an immense fortune which he has gained as a physician in New York.! 


The story relates how the good doctor retires from business, 
builds himself a home in the country, becomes dissatisfied with 
idleness, and finally equips a most theatrical-appearing ‘‘medicine 
wagon” with which he tours the country as a medical missionary, 
teaching, wherever he went, better ideals of health. 

Selections from literature for civic-moral inspiration contained in 
one book.—An entirely different type of book? contains civic-moral 
selections from great authors arranged systematically under each of 
the headings in the national course of study; e.g., under ‘‘duties 
toward the body” are ten selections, including one from La Fon- 
taine, one from Rousseau, one on “‘sobriety’’ from Benjamin 
Franklin, etc.; under “duties to the fatherland” are twenty-five 
selections by Gambetta, Victor Hugo, Montesquieu, and other 
authors. The selections from La Fontaine total about twenty- 
five, mostly fables, and far outnumber the selections from any other 
author. One portion of the book gives a brief biography for each 
of the sixty-nine authors represented in the selections. The editor 
states that his work won first prize in 1895, among two hundred and 
eighteen competitors in a contest conducted by a pedagogical 
journal for the best collection of pieces for recitations and readings. 
It is obvious that such a collection is a boon to the instructor in 
civic-morality who desires on appropriate occasions to support his 
instruction by masterly expressions of moral sentiments. 

Treatment of “‘superstition”’ illustrates storied material for primary 
children.—Finally we may notice a textbook entitled En route pour 
la Vie (On the Way to Life) which is intended for much younger 
children than the books described above. This book describes 
the experiences and discussions of a brother and sister, eight and 
seven years of age. In connection with their experiences at home, 
in the neighborhood and at school, various topics in the course of 
study described in the preceding article are developed. For 
example, the topic of “‘superstition’’ is introduced in the following 
manner: 
1Prerre Lator, La premiere année d’Instruction Morale et d’Instruction civique. Paris: Armand 


Colin, 1913. P. 28. 
2 Juren Borret, Lectures Morales et Recitation. Paris: Armand Colin, 1910. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SUPERSTITION 


“Is it true, papa, that there are hobgoblins?” asked Jacques during supper. 

“What questions you ask!” said Mr. Fleury, astonished. 

“You know,” replied Jacques, “‘my friend Francois, of the Foucherie farm. 
Well, he doesn’t like to pass the marsh of Villoiseau, because at night you can see 
little flames dancing on the water. He told me that these are goblins which are 
going their rounds, and if, unluckily, anyone passes, they will chase him until he 
falls down dead.” 

Suzanne listened with a frightened air. 

“I didn’t believe what Francois said,” added Jacques in view of the astonished 
expression of his father. ‘But since he claimed that Joseph, their old servant, 
had seen hobgoblins, I did not know what to say. I would like to go with you, 
papa, some evening to the marsh of Villoiseau to see for myself if there are such 
little blue flames dancing on the water.” 

“Bravo, Jacques, it’s a fine thing to want to see for yourself. You are 
courageous and honest. You will, in fact, see little blue flames which are called 
Jack o’lanterns. It is a gas which is formed,” etc. 


The chapter continues with explanations of several other com- 
mon superstitions. 

Eradication of mediaeval superstitions by republican teachers 
continues work of Voltaire and Rousseau.—lIf the reader is familiar 
with the prevalence of mediaeval superstitions among European 
peasantry, he will appreciate the enormous social importance of the 
instruction which is typified by the above quotation—the efforts of 
the leaders in the secular education of France to relieve the people 
of mediaeval terrorism and to make of them enlightened, intelligent 
citizens. This type of instruction suggests the close historical 
continuity which exists between the present republican instruction 
in France and the work of the great eighteenth century social 
reformers, Voltaire, Rousseau, and their colleagues. These men 
sought to “‘enfranchise the human spirit;’’ to apply modern science 
to a study of all the problems of physical, organic, and human nature 
for the benefit of humanity; to train children and adults to think 
clearly and effectively as a means of freeing them from the dis- 
tressful control of monarchical and ecclesiastical despotisms. 

Third Republic safe in hands of enlightened citizens.—It is such 
citizens, informed concerning modern natural, economic, political, 
and military science, and inspired by high ideals of solidarity, jus- 
tice, fraternity, and personal and national efficiency, to which the 
Third Republic feels it can safely trust its destiny. 
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Textbooks assist in developing such citizens by varied devices.—We 
have seen how these ideals are presented in varied form and with 
varied devices in the several textbooks that we have described and 
which the government advises teachers to use in the same free and 
rational manner in which they desire the ideal French democratic 
citizen to behave. 
SUMMARY 
As indicated in the introduction to these articles, an adequate 
understanding of the content of civic-moral instruction in France 
can be secured only by viewing it as an outcome of the whole 
revolutionary striving for republican government in France in 
opposition to monarchical and ecclesiastical control. In order to 
assist the reader in securing such a view, we presented the following 
four lines of discussion: (1) the national political necessity for 
civic-moral teaching as a safety device to protect the life of the 
Third Republic, (2) the opposition to such republican teaching in 
many rural districts; (3) typical points in the official program for 
developing republican civic-moral ideals in children; and (4) char- 
acteristic textbook material for developing (@) an understanding 
of modern “‘solidarity;’’ (4) ideals of local and_ international 
justice; and (c) scientific, economic, civic, and military efficiency. 
Larger comparative view of national systems of civic instruction.— 
Thus the development of civic-moral instruction in France serves 
admirably as an example of the larger social point of view in educa- 
tion, which regards education as reflecting the dominant forms of 
social control in a community or nation and in turn itself acting as 
a powerful form of social control. The combination of ideals of 
humanity and military efficiency which the French exhibited during 
the recent war is attributed by many French writers in large part 
to the influence of the civic-moral teachings which prevailed in the 
secular schools since 1882. It would be instructive to prepare for 
other nations a comparative discussion of the relation between civic 
instruction and national ideals. Certainly in the case of Germany, 
we find an equally clear-cut example of such instruction reflecting 
and strengthening the dominant national control. In Germany, 
however, before the war, we find a friendly alliance between eccle- 
siasticism and monarchical ideals used as a means of developing 
a nation of willing tools in a colossal scheme for subjugating and 
exploiting the whole world. In the United States, owing to the fact 
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that education is primarily the business of each of the forty-eight 
individual states, there was, prior to the war, practically no official 
national concern with problems of civic-moral instruction. In 
some states where education was highly developed, and a strong 
Americanism prevailed, a fair degree of familiarity with American 
history and social ideals was acquired by the children in the public 
schools. In other states, general ignorance prevailed, while in some 
foreign-born communities, strongly organized anti-Americanism 
was long entrenched. In view of the obvious success of such national 
civic teaching where it has been organized in Europe, would it not 
be wise for the national government of the United States to sub- 
sidize the teaching of American civic-morality in such an attractive 
form that each of the forty-eight states would compel all its children 
to take the course, under secular auspices, in order that the state 
might benefit from the subsidy and the instruction? 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS THROUGH 
SELF-RATING: A NEW SCALE FOR RATING 
TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY 


H. O. RUGG 
Lincoln School of Teachers College 


The discussion of rating scales for measuring teachers’ dynamic 
qualities is pertinent to two important administrative problems. 
The first is that of effective methods of training teachers in service, 
The second concerns the need for developing objective measures 
of teachers’ efficiency for administrative purposes of marking and 
promotion. 

1. Need for making teachers critical of their work.—One of the 
most acute educational needs is that of training public-school 
teachers in service. As they enter the service teachers are typically 
untrained. Furthermore, tenure is short, the modal length of 
service being not more than two years. At least 175,000 teachers 
enter the service each year. Especially is this true in small towns 
and cities which receive the transients and which are really training 
centers for those who go on to the larger school systems. In large 
cities, there is a converse situation. There, long tenure is accom- 
panied by relatively few ‘‘training’’ interruptions. Automatic 
salary increases tend, when taken with long tenure and lack of 
stimulating training, to reduce teachers to routine “‘trade-workers.” 
Such teachers rarely develop an attitude of constructive criticism 
of their work. 

2. Need for valid methods of judging teachers’ efficiency.—Closely 
connected with this problem of training teachers in service, although 
the two are rarely tied together, is the problem of measuring 
teachers’ efficiency. Nearly all school systems operate some kind 
of rating scheme. Teachers are commonly promoted on the basis 
of a rating given by principal, supervisor, or superintendent. 

Teachers’ efficiency ratings are unreliable.—That these ratings 
are inadequate measures of efficiency is shown by reference to com- 
pilations of such ratings in various systems. Diagrams I and II 
illustrate the way in which efficiency ratings commonly distribute. 
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These diagrams report the efficiency ratings made by principals 
and assistant superintendents in one of our largest school systems. 
Note that 4,400 out of 7,100 elementary school teachers are marked 
either superior or excellent. Thus, the curve is distinctly skewed 


Fair fe] £xcetlent Superior 


D1acGram I.—Distribution of efficiency ratings on 7,131 elementary teachers in 
one of our large city systems, 1917. 


toward the highest marks. In fact 96 per cent of all the teachers are 
either “superior,” ‘‘excellent,’’ or ‘“‘good.’’ The same situation is 
revealed from ratings given 893 high-school teachers, as shown in 
Diagram II. Such evidence can be duplicated for many cities, 
both large and small. For such a large number of teachers, there 
is much evidence to justify the conclusion that ratings which so 
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distribute cannot be reliable measures of success in teaching. From 
intimate knowledge of this particular school system, the writer 
knows that to be true. The need is obvious, therefore, for devices 
by which the dynamic qualities in teachers can be adequately 
rated. 


Fair Superior 
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DiaGRAM II.—Distribution of efficiency ratings on. 893 teachers in the high . 
schools of one of our large city systems, 1917. 


Objective measurement has affected very slightly the administration 
of the teaching staff —One’s first thought in canvassing the rating 
of teaching efficiency is that objective methods of measuring should 
be applied to this field. The writer is one of those who would urge 
that, in the selection of teachers, one criterion of admittance should 
be intelligence. This can and should be measured by objective tests. 
With the rapid development of such scales, doubtless we shall soon 
have innovations in this direction. 

Complex dynamic qualities which cannot be measured by test.— 
Beyond the measurement of intelligence, however, the qualities in 
a teacher which are demanded for a successful contribution are 
complex traits—resultants of training operating on intelligence. 
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In these traits emotional and physical elements both contribute, 
and in many instances to an even larger extent than do intellectual 
elements. Ina parallel article! the writer has shown the importance 
of measuring dynamic qualities—with special reference to high- 
school students. His discussion shows that measurement of these 
qualities must necessarily consist in the standardization of methods 
of judging human traits, and not in the measurement of educa- 


tional products. If it were possible we would measure the effi- 


ciency of a teacher by determining the effect of his instruction on the 


all-round lives of his pupils. The product of such instruction, 


however, eventuates slowly. (Outcomes are remote, not immediate, 
except as they are purely intellectual in character), The intellectual 
products of a teacher’s instruction can and ought to be measured 
each semester and year, We are very clear that one element which 
contributes to the rating of a teacher should be the actual productive 
effort as shown by the achievement of his pupils at intervals and 
at the end of the school year. 

But these intellectual qualities form only a small portion of the 
totality of a teacher’s equipment. They ignore, for example, quali- 
ties of “team work,”’ “loyalty to the school,’’ ‘‘co-operation”’ with 
other teachers, ‘‘qualities of growth and keeping up-to-date,” var- 
ious “personal” and ‘“‘social’’ qualities, etc. Furthermore, they 
only indirectly measure ‘‘skill in teaching” and ‘‘skill in the mechan- 
ics of managing a class.” 

The measurement of such qualities involves standardization of the 
process of judging. One observes a teacher teach. One judges of his 
efficiency. One observes and evaluates the extent to which he 
reveals definite aims, knows the subject-matter of his field, selects 
it wisely, organizes the class discussion spontaneously, asks ques- 
tions skilfully, has insight into how children learn, etc. One 
observes the extent to which the class work proceeds smoothly, 
whether the pupils attend spontaneously, whether discipline inheres 
in the work, etc. Hence the need for standardized methods of 
“observing” a process. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE RATING OF TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY 


The first proposal that a definite rating schedule be used in 
observing and measuring the work of teachers was made by E. C. 


1 School Review, XXVIII (May, 1920), 337-49. 
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Elliott in 1910. Following his suggestion some half dozen different , 
attempts have been made to develop forms which would aid the 
administrative officer in rating qualities. Boyce! conducted a 
detailed study, constructed a rating scheme, and experimented 
with it in many systems. The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research gave wide publicity to a rating card which was so planned 
that definite questions were answered about the teachers. Beatty 
and C. H. Johnston experimented with a rating card at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois which dealt only with classroom activities of teachers, 
A number of articles have appeared discussing the use of these 
scales. 

Table I summarizes the chief features of the various schemes. 
A study of this table enables one to evaluate the movement 
definitely and briefly as follows: 

be ->Rating scales for teachers have generally been inclusive of all 
traits. There has been a tendency to ignore the difference between 
traits revealed in the classroom and those which deal with other 
phases of the teachers’ activities. These traits have always been 
grouped in some way, however.! In describing traits the tendency 
has been to use single words or phrases instead of detailed questions. 

“Some of the workers have tried to weight the qualities of a teacher, 
others to assign him to a group, “excellent,” “‘superior,”’ “medium,” 
etc. The latter movement seems to be gaining headway. All num- 
bers of groups, from 2 to 10, have been tried. Rarely has the rating, 
been done by a real ranking or direct man-to-man comparison. > 

Movement to rate teachers is at a standstill—The movement can- 
not be said to have succeeded however. The present writer believes 
it needs a new impetus and a new emphasis. In a number of large 
cities, and in some small cities, the movement has actually failed. 
Rating scales have been introduced, tried for a year or two, and 
then dropped as unsatisfactory. Nearly always they have been 
opposed by the teachers themselves. Frequently the principals 
and superintendents have been skeptical of their value. 

Three causes for the present inertia.—First, rating schemes are not 
aimed primarily at self-improvement. The basic reason for their 
failure has been the element of rating from above by an administra- 
tive officer. It is the viewpoint of the present writer that for a 


1A. C. Boyce, “Methods of Rating Teachers’ Efficiency.” Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, 
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rating scale to be truly helpful, its chief element must be self- 
improvement through self-rating. Improvement of teachers in 
service rests directly upon the initial step of self-criticism. It is 
conceivable that this could be stimulated by the personal exhorta- 
tion of the principal. It rarely is, however. It can be stimulated 
from within more helpfully and continuously, provided objective, 
impersonal schemes can be developed by which teachers can be 
made critically conscious of their strengths and weaknesses. Thus, 
rating schemes to the present time have revealed an important 
defect in that they were nearly always an administrative scheme 
superimposed from above. 

Secondly, qualities have been vaguely described, unobjective, and 
indefinite—A second striking defect is that the traits have been 
described in vague terms. The rating officer and the teacher have 
rarely understood each other clearly. The content of early rating 
scales has made use of single words or brief phrases. Teachers were 
to be rated on sympathy, tact, integrity, enthusiasm, adaptability, 
resourcefulness, sense of justice, loyalty, etc. Rarely have such 
schemes been made concrete enough so that two or more rating 
officers rating the work of the same teacher could visualize precisely 
the same group of qualities. 

Thirdly, classification of traits not clear—qualities overlap.—A 
third defect of rating forms has been the duplication and over- 
lapping in scope of many of the qualities, for example, self-control 
and tact, judicial-mindedness and sense of justice, etc. 


TWO FEATURES IN THE SCALE PROPOSED HEREWITH: 
I. 


The first purpose of this article is to suggest administrative 
devices by which self-improvement can be brought about through 
self-rating. Form Ain the rating scale on pages 680 and 681 presents 
a definite suggestion in this direction. It consists of a classification 
of a teacher’s qualities arranged in five groups: 

. Skill in teaching 

. Skill in the mechanics of managing a class 

. Team work qualities 

. Qualities of growth and keeping up-to-date 

. Personal and social qualities. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS THROUGH SELF-RATING 


nn DH 
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This scheme has been developed through months of planning 
and conference with more than 100 high-school teachers and 
school principals and superintendents. It is believed that this + 


classification results in little or no overlapping of qualities. The -—~ 


scheme consists of series of concrete questions, asking the teacher 
to rate himself on: ‘‘To what extent do I do thus and so?”” Under 
“skill in teaching,’’ one is asked to check himself in one of three 
groups, “low,” “‘average,” or “high,” for example, on the extent to 
which he knows the subject-matter of his own and related fields; 
the extent to which he selects subject-matter effectively for class 
reading and discussion; the extent to which he is skilful in conduct- 
ing class discussion; etc. Contrasted with the practice of using single 
words or brief phrases, we are resorting here to the scheme of asking 
concrete questions arranged in sentence form. The rating process is 
made practical, furthermore, by stimulating the teacher to rate 
himself in simply one of three groups. Previous schemes have sug- 
gested the rating of teachers in as many as ten groups, some of five, 
some of seven. The writer is convinced that it is much more 
helpful to use a more abbreviated scheme. 

The device! is directed at both the teacher and principal. To 
the teacher we say: ‘‘Rate yourself on each quality on this form. 
It will be a first step in self-improvement. It is important that you 
stand high in these qualities.’”’ To the principal or superintendent 
we say: ‘‘Let the teacher rate himself on each question at least once 
each term. Self-analysis is the first step in self-improvement. 
To analyze human qualities well, one needs a definite and detailed 
guide. For effective teacher rating, both teacher and administrator 
should rate and confer on specific qualities which make for good 
teaching. A valuable file of the administrator’s analyses of his 
teachers can be kept in the office.” y 

With such a scheme the teacher is rating himself on the same © 
form on which he is being rated by his principal or superintendent. 
Conditions are set up by which there can be sympathic understand- 
ing between the teacher and the principal concerning the work of 
the teacher. Misunderstandings will be avoided through a meeting 
of the two minds. Certainly no administrator should observe the 
work of a teacher, criticizing his work, without a thoroughgoing 


1 Rating Scales for Judging Teachers in Service can be obtained from the University of Chicago Breok- 
store, 5802 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price: In quantities under 200, 5 cents each; in quantities 
over 200, 4 cents each.; samples, 10 cents each. 
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and constructive conference. Finally, a valuable file of the adminis-\ 
trator’s analyses of his teachers can be kept in the office by methods/ 
suggested above. > 


II. RatinGc TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY BY DIRECT COMPARISON 


Form B of the rating scale suggests a type of rating scale which 
is new in the field of education. It is constructed along the general 
lines of the Army Rating Scale. The central idea is man-to-man 
comparison. A teacher is rated by comparing him on a group of 
qualities with a number of other teachers who have been selected 
very carefully to form the scale. It gives a method of assigning a 
teacher a numerical rating. The reliability of ratings on such a scale 
is known approximately. Three months of experimentation with 
the Army Rating Scale which was conducted by the present writer, 
enables us to predict closely the reliability of ratings made on this 
type of scale. Other ratings made on ‘‘equivalent’’ scales can be 
directly compared. Furthermore, it leads to a rating which cannot 
be confused with the commonly used percentage marking system 
of the public schools. 

The five groups of qualities on which the rating is done are the 
same as in Form A. In fact, in constructing the scale the signifi- 
cance of the terms ‘‘skill in teaching,” ‘‘skill in mechanics of manag- 
ing a class,” “team work qualities,” etc., can be made clear by 
the careful reading of concrete questions listed under each corre-, 
sponding heading in Form A. Note that the essence of man-to- 
man comparison is the selection of five teachers. They are so 
chosen as to represent respectively (1) the best teacher the rater 
has ever known; (5) the poorest teacher; (3) the representative. 
average teacher; (2) the person midway between the best and the 
average; (4) the one midway between the average and poorest. 

A definite number of points is assigned to each of these five 
positions on the scale. For example, the best teacher one ever 
knew is assigned 38 points, the poorest 6, the others 30, 22, and 14, 
respectively. Thus a person is given a single numerical rating by 
totaling the points he is given on each of the five groups of quali- 
ties. In the case of teachers this is of especial importance in rating 
for promotion. 

The scale is so constructed that if a teacher represented ‘‘aver- 
age” on each group of qualities, he would receive a score of 110. A 
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teacher who represented “‘best’’ on each would receive a score of 
190, and the one who represented ‘‘poorest’”’ would receive a score 


of 30. 

No weights are assigned to any one of the five groups of quali- 
ties. The writer experimented in great detail with the question of 
weighting with the Army Rating Scale. His conclusion was that the 
rank order of persons rated on such a scale is so closely the same on 
any weighted scheme as on an unweighted scheme that the latter 
is preferable because of the greater economy of manipulation. 


How To Construct A RATING SCALE 


FORM B 
A. Two important facts: 

1. It is very difficult to make a rating scale properly. A scale cannot be 
constructed in less than two or three hours. 

2. Once made, the scale needs but little modification from year to year. 

B. Necessary steps in the construction of a scale: 

There are three major steps in constructing a rating scale. 

First step—Write down a list of 25-30 teachers ranging from the very best 
to the very poorest in your acquaintance, for each of whom you can answer the 
questions of Form A of the Rating Card. 

Important: The list must not contain less than 25 names. It must contain 
some very poor teachers, some very goodteachers, and a considerable number of 
“average”’ teachers. 

Second step.—Arrange this list in rank order of merit from the ‘‘best’’ to the 
“poorest,” separately for each of the five groups of qualities. 

Important: In ranking persons for one group of qualities (say “skill in teach- 
ing’), the other groups of qualities must be absolutely ignored. The arrangement 
of the list in rank order is the most difficult and important single step in the construc- 
tion of a rating scale. Experimentation has shown that, to do it successfully, the 
most effective method is as follows: 

1. Locate each person in the list in one of three groups for each question in 
each group of qualities on Form A. A study of this checking should enable you 
to rearrange the teachers on your original list in from three to five groups. 

2. Next, therefore, group the teachers on the original list in at least three 
and, if possible, five groups—say put in one group the few who are markedly 
“best”; in another, the few who are clearly “poorest”; and the remainder in a 
third group who exhibit various degrees of “mediocrity.” If the large pomaspnons | 
group caf ext be separated into two or three groups, it will facilitate the next 
step, viz.: 

3. Rearrange the persons in each group so that they stand in exact rank 
order. This will be most difficult to do in connection with the “average” groups. 

4, Complete the final “rank order” arrangement of the entire list by com- 
paring the teachers near the limits of the adjacent groups, e.g., further direct 
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Subjects 
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To what extent— 
Does he know the subject matter of his own and related fields: 
1. In subjects like history, geography, etc., does he make effective 
use of material outside the text book 
2. Does he relate lessons to material in other fields and use illustra- 
tions outside his own subject (e.g., math. and science).......... 
Does he select subject matter effectively for class reading and discussion . 
Are his aims of teaching clearly defined. 
Does he give evidence of having: 
1. Formulated clearly his aims of teaching, as shown by his written 
statement of aims and outcomes.............eseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
2. Planned his lessons specifically to carry 
3. Distinguished clearly between (a) “formal skill” (either in man- 
ual or academic subjects), (b) “information” and (c) ‘problem 
solving” as outcomes from his class work. 
Given pupils clear ideas of the purposes of lessons..........--- 
Is he skillful in conducting the class discussion..............+.++++++2+. 
a. Resquscefulness | in organizing a discussion and in “thinking on his 
“1. Is he fertile and quick in taking advantage of pupils’ questions. 
; Are his questions systematically planned, yet spontaneously 


Does he express himself clearly........ 

1. Does he make use of economical, “timed,” drill-devices (such 

as Courtis’ Practice Exercises, ete. 

\’ 2. Does he properly subordinate drill to clear exposition, that is, 
keep a proper balance between drill and “development” Seen 

Ability to “develop” new phases of the 
1, Are lessons wel related to previous Of68............. 


3. Do lessons show the use of material in the solution of present or 
future problems: 


a. In his subject..... oon es 
d, to secure class participation ‘in the 
. Do all pupils in the class take part in the discussion......... 
. Do pupils question each other conduct class inde- 
pendently of his formal direction ........ ke 
e. Skill in making the assignment ............eccesecseeceeeeees 


1. Was it an attempt to teach pupils how to study the lesson. 
2. Was it more than mere formal announcement of the number of 
pages in the text, 
3. Are its SCO and_ clearly recognized by pupils . 
Has he how children learn 
+1, Does he keep the Gecenion ait within the pupils’ comprehension. . 
» 2. Does he endeavor to discover pupils’ difficulties wd —— records 
¢ errors and studying these 


To what extent— 


1. Does the class work 

Smoothly (without artiigs 
*terruptions and transition! 
one kind of discussion tp 


2. Do the pupils attend 
and to 
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3. Does order or dx 
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for Judging Teachers in Service 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SELF-RATING 
snd rating the teacher’s qualities—by the teacher himself and by the administrator. 
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/ mittees of associations in his 


Does he read professional lit- 
erature, books, journals, etc. 
Does he participate in and 
contribute to the discussion 
of educational meetings 
(teachers’ association, etc.).. 
Does he take extension 
courses, attend summer ses- 
sions, etc 
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methods in teaching which 
others have suggested 
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own subject 
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man-to-man comparison may result in interchanging individuals from, say, a 
“better than average” to an ‘“‘average”’ group. 

When the original list is finally arranged in the rank order, you are ready 
for the 

Third step.—Select five persons to occupy the five positions on the scale in 
each group of qualities. Do this as follows: (1) Make a finai decision as to which 
of the two or three persons in the “rank order”’ list is really the ‘‘best”’ one you 
ever knew and can now use for purposes of scale-comparison. (2) Select in same 
way the “‘poorest’”’ for the scale. (3) From the two or three who stand nearest 
the middle of the list, decide upon the best one to represent the ‘‘average’’ position 
onthescale. (4) and (5) Do the same with the ones to occupy the position half- 
way between the average and best, and half-way between average and poorest. 
These are called respectively ‘‘better than average’ and ‘“‘poorer than average.” 

Important: Experimentation and experience in the army have shown that the 
scale can be made properly only by carrying through these major steps separately 
for each group of qualities on the scale. 


How To RATE TEACHERS ON THE SCALE 


The rating is to be made for one group of qualities at a time, giving each 
person a stated number of points for that quality. \It is done by comparing the’ 
person’s qualities directly with those of the others whose names appear on the 
scale. Visualize each one as vividly as possible, thus locating a person at a par- 
ticular point on the scale. Be sure to give him the exact number of points that 
you think represents his position on the scale. The numerical values, 38, 30, 
22, 14, and 6 have been selected to give you considerable opportunity to assign 
values between these set points. For example, in the long run nearly as many 
should receive 23 or 21 as 22, which is the ‘‘average” point of the scale. 

Important: In case you are unable to decide clearly between the person you 
are rating and those whose names are on the scale, examine the results of checking 
the definitional questions in that group of qualities in Form A. This will enable 
you to compare them more concretely. 

The total rating of a person is obtained by adding the number of points given 
him on each of the five groups of qualities, writing this in the compartment of 
the card left for the total rating at the lower right-hand corner. 

Important: Scales for the rating of teachers should be made in group con- 
ference. All supervisors whorate the same set of teachers should come together 
and construct scales which will contain relatively the same names. It is fun- 
damentally important that names assigned to particular scale-positions (‘‘best,” 
“average,” “‘poorest,’”’ etc.) be the same on the scales of different supervisors, 
otherwise the numerical ratings made against these scale-positions by various 
supervisors may not closely agree. If supervisors, in conference, can agree on the, 
names of teachers to go on the scales, numerical ratings made against these will 
have very great reliability. 


The reliability of this scale-—It is perfectly clear that one of the 
most difficult tasks before administrators today is that of rating 
human character. At the same time the importance of successfully 
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doing it is obvious. A question that will arise concerning the 
discussion of this scale, therefore, is that of its reliability. 

The unreliability of current typical ratings of teachers by 
principals is so great that it is almost valueless. For three months 
in 1918, the writer carried on an experiment with the Army Rating 
Scale, both in Washington, and in a number of camps. For com- 
pleteness, for conclusiveness of evidence secured, and for objectivity 
of conditions, doubtless it will never be possible to duplicate the 
remarkable conditions basic to this investigation. Due to the un- 
usual circumstances of the Great War, we were able to set up condi- 
tions of amassing trained and well-educated men in groups for 
relatively long periods, through which they could become intimately 
acquainted with each other’s traits. For the purpose of determining 
the validity of the Army Rating Scale, the War Department brought 
large groups of these men together for three-day conferences. 
Scales were constructed in conference. Officers rated each other .. 
under the most carefully controlled conditions of judging human ~ 
character which we have yet been able to set up. This material 
was worked up statistically and interpreted carefully. No expense 
was spared to get at all of the statistical and psychological facts 
involved. A complete report was made upon this procedure to the 
War Department in December, 1918. The report establishes clearly, 
even for the experimental conditions under which we were then 
working, the very great difficulty which the person faces who 
attempts to rate the intangible qualities of a fellow-worker or ° 
subordinate. / 

From this experiment it can be predicted — ordinary 
efficiency rating on a teacher made by current methods and on a 
scale which would run from 100 to 0 will have a probable error as 
large as 10 to 15 points. This means that if an administrator 
merely wishes to divide his teachers into five groups, ‘‘superior,’’ 
“excellent,” ‘‘good,” ‘“‘medium,” and “‘poor,’’ the chances are very 
remote that the teacher will be assigned to the proper group. ) With 
the experimental ratings of the army investigation, we were able 
to reduce the probable error on a man-to-man comparison scale 
such as is reported herewith to about 5 points on a 100-unit scale. 
On the new scale reported herewith it is between 9 and 10 points on 
a 190-unit scale. 

Even this degree of reliability is somewhat unsatisfactory—There 
is not a large enough degree of probability that a teacher will be 
properly located in the right group. How can the reliability be —- 
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still further increased? (1) Objectify the procedure of rating. This 
has been done in large part by a new method of constructing the 
scale, which was reported in the preceding paragraph. It is abso. 
lutely important that each step itemized above be followed care- 
fully. It is laborious; it cannot be done in less than several hours. 
To construct a scale properly, one ought to spend from eight to ten 
hours. Once the scale is made, however, it is almost permanent, 
and needs to be changed but slightly from time to time. (2) 
Increase the number of independent ratings. Thesurer way of increas- 
ing the reliability of the scale, however, is that of increasing the 
number of ratings. Although the probable error of a single rating 
on such a scale as this ranging from 30 to 190, will be very likely 9 
or 10 points, the probable error of three independent ratings will 
be between 5 and 6 points. This assures great probability that a 
teacher will be located in his proper group. This reliability is great 
enough. 

It is clear that no single rating on teachers should be used as a 
measure of that teacher's efficiency. Conditions should be found 
by which at least two administrative officers can rate each teacher. 
If not, the final rating on a teacher should certainly be the average of | / 
several independent ratings of the same officer. 
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REMEDIAL WORK IN READING—PART I 


C. J. ANDERSON and ELDA MERTON 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Much of the weakness in our methods of teaching reading is due 
to our system of mass instruction which does not attempt to dis- 
cover the sources of the reading ailments of individuals, but which 
prescribes a patent nostrum that, it is hoped, will cure all reading 
ills. The study here presented is an attempt at a more exact and 
individual diagnosis of such ills and a record of an experiment 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS MADE BY THIRD-GRADE PUPILS 
WHILE READING GRAY’S ORAL-READING TEST 


Types OF ERRORS 


Repetitions 
Insertions 
Omissions 
Substitutions 
Mispronunciations 


Portions inserted 

Omissions not changing 
meaning 

Additions not changing 
meaning 

Vowei sounds 

Confusing letters not gov- 
erned by rule 

Wrong syllables 

Repetitions to correct errors. 

Not attempted 


Total errors 
Number of pupils in grade 
Average errors 


carried out in attempting their cure. The specific problem is how 
to discover and overcome oral- and silent-reading defects so as to 
increase both the speed of reading and the quality or degree of 
comprehension of the reading. 
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During the past two years various standard reading tests, 
including the Jones, Thorndike, Monroe, and Gray, have been 
given. The data obtained from these tests were used to ascertain 
what the typical oral- and silent-reading errors of the pupils of 
the local schools were. This information was needed for the solution 
of the problem given above. Table I illustrates the types of errors 
and the method of tabulation of this material for each school. The 
table shows the errors made in oral reading using the Gray test for 
the third grade only. 

An analysis of the results of the Monroe and the Thorndike 
tests brought out the following typical errors of silent reading: 


TABLE II 


Error Frequency | Percentage 
2. Inability to find the essential idea................... 423 19 
3. Omission of part of idea due to short unit of visual recog- 
4, Giving general thought instead of specific answer, or 
specific instances instead of general thought, i.e., in- 
ability to get definite information from material read] 293 13 
5. Inaccuracy due to carelessness or haste.............. 90 4 
6. Failure to note carefully small words or key words..... 95 4 
7. Failure to differentiate between words somewhat similar 
8. we Ree of pupil’s own thought for that in para- 
9. Inability to think logically in response to question... .. 91 4 


In addition to these errors, the following defects were recorded 
by teachers when the silent reading of individual pupils was under 
observation: 


10. Reading word by word rather than by thought groups. 

11. Vocalization and lip movement. 

12. Using finger to follow line. 

13. Short span of attention, resulting in loss of place, omission, and repeti- 

tion of words. 

14. Slow rate of silent reading. 

The errors listed above are not always distinct and independent. 
The failure to note carefully small words or key words may result in 
the omission of part of an idea. Slow reading rate is due to reading 
word by word, meager reading vocabulary, etc. Nevertheless, they 
differ enough to warrant a separate classification. 

The next step in the solution of our problem was to discover the 


underlying cause of each error and apply the proper remedial 


¢ 
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measures. This work was undertaken by a ‘“‘special help’’ teacher. 
One such teacher was employed for four school buildings containing 
the pupils of the first six grades. In each building a small room 
was available for this special work so that disturbing influences 
were eliminated. The schedule provided for three half-day sessions 
per week for each building, a rotating program covering a two- 
weeks’ period being used in order to equalize the time distribution. 

The teacher had available the data obtained from the Gray 
test which was given preliminary to this special work. There was 
also on record the diagnosis of defects obtained from the Thorndike, 
Monroe, and Jones’ tests. The data obtained from these tests were 
the basis for selecting the children who were most in need of special 
instruction. 

The method of procedure varied. Some pupils received three 
periods of special work each week, others only one or two. The 
recitation periods ranged from twenty to forty minutes in length, 
varying according to the particular needs of the pupil. Part of the 
work was carried on with individuals and part with groups of three 
or four. The teacher of each pupil was consulted; the physical 
record, home environment, nativity, nurse’s report, and the record 
made in other studies were considered. 

The reports which follow describe the experimental work given 
to the following types of poor readers: 

Case ‘‘A”—A fluent oral reader who comprehends but little of what is read 
silently. 

ll “B”—A second-grade child who is “retarded” and cannot read primer 
material. 

Case “C’’—A pupil in the fourth grade unable to read primer material—a 
case of age promotion. 

Case ‘‘D’’—A pupil who repeats in reading. 

Case ‘“‘E’’—A child of foreign parentage who is handicapped in his reading 
because of meager vocabulary. 

Case ‘‘F’’—A pupil in the sixth grade “retarded” in reading. 


CASE ‘‘A” 
THE FLUENT ORAL READER WHO COMPREHENDS NOTHING READ SILENTLY 

Case ‘‘A”’ is that of a fourth-grade girl described by her teacher 
as slow and indifferent. She was given the Gray Oral- and Silent- 
Reading Tests in December. Her oral record given in Table III 
shows that she was somewhat below the standard for her grade. 
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TABLE III 


Number of Paragraph [Total Number of Errors}/Rate in Words per Second 


Standard Score for Grade IV........ 47. 


Although Table III indicates that Case ‘‘A’”’ can read orally with 
a fair degree of speed and fluency, the silent-reading record given in 
Table IV tells another story. 
TABLE IV 


STANDARD CASE STANDARD 
SELECTION RATE QUALITY 

RATE Repro- | Ques- 
duction] tions 


Case “A” Quatity 


Quality 


“Tiny Tad” Grade II, 1.50 Grade II, 32 
Grades II and III. | 0 0 0 
Grade III, 2.30 Grade III, 37 


“The. Grasshoppers” 
Grades IV, V, VI. 


Grade IV, 2.20] 1.05 | Grade IV, 29} 0 0 0 


During the silent-reading test the girl used lip movement, which 
showed that she was reading all of the words. Nevertheless, she was 
unable to recall a single idea in the selection. The ‘“‘word at a time” 
method employed was responsible for the slow rate in both selec- 
tions. 

The ability of Case ‘‘A”’ to handle the reading material used in 
her reading class was determined. The following material was 
chosen from the Merrill Fourth Reader, p. 57, for this purpose. 


THE BUCKWHEAT 

When you pass a field of buckwheat after a thunderstorm, you will often 
find it looking blackened and singed, as if a flame of fire had swept over it. Peas- 
ants say, ‘““The lightning has caused this.’ But why did the lightning blacken the 
buckwheat? 

I will tell you what I heard from the sparrow, who was told by an old willow 
tree standing near a field of buckwheat. It was a large, imposing old willow 
tree, although somewhat crippled by old age and split in the middle; grass and 
a bramble-bush grew in the cleft. The tree was bending down its branches so 
that they nearly touched the ground, hanging down like long green hair. 
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In all the neighboring fields grew corn, and also oats—splendid oats indeed— 
which looked, when they were ripe, like many little yellow canary birds on a 
branch. The corn was lovely to look at, and many of the very largest and best 
ears were hanging down as if to show their humility. 

Close by, right opposite the old willow tree, was a field of buckwheat. The 
buckwheat did not bend down like the corn, but stood proudly and stiffly upright. 


The girl was instructed to read the selection silently for the 
purpose of getting the thought well enough to reproduce it later. 
The results are as follows: 


Rate in words per second, 1.05. 

Lip movement, marked. 

Reproduction: ‘When you pass by the buckwheat, you see corn. If you pass 
by, you will hear a sparrow.” 

Answers to specific questions: Eight questions asked, one answered, and that 
incorrectly. 

Question: How did the oats look when ripe? 

Her reply: ‘‘They looked good.” 

Correct reply: They looked like little canary birds on a branch. 


To discover if mechanics of reading was causing the difficulty, 
she was asked to read the same material orally. She read fluently 
and with expression at the rate of 1.01 words per second, making 
only four errors, as follows: 


“Singed”’ pronounced ‘‘sing—d.”’ 

“Peasants” pronounced “‘pleasants.”’ 

“Canary” pronounced “canary.” 

“Humility” pronounced ‘hum’ility.” 

The diagnosis of this case was as follows: Knowledge of the 
rudimentary mechanics permitted her to read material far beyond 
her comprehension. She read words as names and not as symbols 
of ideas. The problem was plainly that of training her to read for 
content. 

Remedial lessons consisted of the silent reading of paragraphs cut 
from second- and third-grade readers. One thirty-five minute 
lesson a week was given for six weeks. Seven lessons were given 
during this time inasmuch as two were given during the first week in 
April. From five to seven paragraphs were used in each lesson. 
The first paragraph read was very short containing few separate 
thoughts. Each succeeding paragraph, being slightly longer, pro- 
vided for gradual growth in the ability to get meanings from the 
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Meanings of words rather than the way they were pronounced 
and phrases as thought units rather than words were emphasized, 
Nothing was said of lip movement or rate. The purpose of the 
reading was to secure an understanding of the content of the 
paragraph. 

After she had given a reproduction of the “story’’ and had 
answered a number of specific questions about it, she was asked 
to reread the selection in search of any thoughts she had overlooked 
during the first reading. She then gave a second reproduction. 
This last reproduction was, no doubt, largely a result of the specific 
questions. Nevertheless, it was valuable in training the pupil to 
_ see the richness of content in the selection~ 

The material increased in difficulty as the lessons went on, 
involving more and more difficult words and more complicated 
phrasing. A complete record was kept of the work accomplished 
in each lesson. A sample, taken from the record for April 15, is 
given below to illustrate the girl’s response as well as the material 
used. Selections were cut from the Howe Third Reader. 

The first and last paragraphs are reported below in detail in order 
to show the kind of material used and the increase in amount and 
quality of reproduction during the instruction period which ex- 
tended from March 18 to May 2. The material read during this 
period had not been standardized; therefore, it is impossible to 
place a quantitative value upon the growth in quality. That there 
was a decided growth is evidenced by the fact that in March, 
Case ‘‘A”’ was reading short selections of from 17 to 40 words each 
in a second-grade reader with difficulty, while in May she was read- 
ing selections of over 150 words in length from a fourth-grade 
reader and was reproducing the thought with a high degree of 
accuracy. During this period no mention was made of lip move- 
ment. The girl evidently discovered for herself that lip movement 
interfered with ability to read in thought units, for, after April 29, 
her record shows a complete elimination of it. 

Portion of lesson recorded for April 15. Paragraph I, 16 words: 


Fair and fresh dawned the morning. The warm sunlight streamed in through 
the window. Irene awoke. 


First reproduction: “It was fair and fresh. And the sunlight streamed 
in through the window, and Irene awoke.” 
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Answers to specific questions: 
How did the morning dawn? 
“Fair and fresh.” 
What streamed in through the window? 
“The sunlight.” 
What did Irene do? 
“She awoke.” 
Second reproduction: “It was fair and fresh in the dawn of the morning. 
And the warm sunlight shown in through the window, and Irene awoke.” 


Paragraph V, 78 words: 


Down the mountain side came a brook, jumping and leaping over the rocks 
on its way. Down, down, down it came, running swiftly as it passed the little 
fir-tree. 

“Stop, little brook,” called the tree; ‘‘Why do you always hurry so? _I want 
to talk to you.” 

“I can’t stop,” cried the brook. ‘Don’t you see that I am tumbling down 
hill?” 

And on went the brook, until it reached the green fields. There it ran more 
slowly. 


First reproduction: ‘Down the mountain came a brook, jumping and leaping 
over the rocks to its way. It went down and passed the fir-tree. And the fir-tree 
said, ‘Stop, Brook. I want to talk with you.’ But the brook said that he was 
tumbling down the hill. And the fir-tree said, ‘Why are you in such a hurry all 
the time?’ When the brook got further it ran slowly-er.” 

Specific questions with answers: 

What came down the mountain side? 
“A brook.” 

How did it come down? 

“Jumping and leaping.” 

How did it run as it passed the fir-tree? 
“Tt ran in a hurry.” 

What did the fir-tree ask the brook? 
“He asked why he was in such a hurry.” 
What did the brook answer? 

“He said he was tumbling down hill.” 
When did the brook run more slowly? 
‘When it got further.” 

Second reproduction: “Down the mountain side a brook came jumping and 
leaping over the rocks to its way. And it ran swiftly past the fir-tree and the 
fir-tree said, ‘Stop, Brook, I want to talk with you.’ And the brook said, ‘I can’t 
stop. Don’t you see I’m tumbling down hill?’ The fir-tree said, ‘Why are you 
in such a hurry all the time?’ When the brook reached the green fields it ran 
more slowly.” 
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On May 2, 1919, the Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were 
repeated. Table V gives the oral-reading records in December and 
in May. It is to be noted that there is no great change in the rate, 
but the quality shows a decided improvement, bringing her score 
in this test up to 50 which is 3 points above the standard for her 
grade. This improvement is significant when it is remembered that 
no instruction was given in oral reading in these special help periods, 


TABLE V 
GRAY ORAL-READING TEST 


BrForE PRACTICE AFTER PRACTICE 


Time Rate Time Rate 
SELECTION Number of | Number of Words | Errors} Number of | Number of Words | Errors 
Read per Second Seconds Read per Second 


Total number of words read...... 
Average rate before practice, 1.43; in practice. 1.46. 


Table VI gives the silent-reading records in December and in 
May. It shows a decided increase in silent-reading rate and in 
quality. In December, Case ‘‘A” was unable to reproduce a single 
thought or to answer a single question. In May she was fairly 
efficient in reproduction ability. 


TABLE VI 
Gray SILENT-READING TEST 


JUALITY AFTER PRACTICE 
RATE RATE UALITY Q 


SELECTION BEFORE AFTER EFORE Repro- 


Pp! 
Practice | Pracrice | Practice | duction | Questions} Quality 


“Tiny Tad” 


Grades II and III...) 1.11 1.81 0 32 60 46 
“The Grasshoppers” 
Grades IV, V, VI....} 1.05 1.21 0 7 30 18 


This case was discontinued because of the closing of the schools. 


CASE “B 
A SECOND-GRADE CHILD WHO CANNOT READ PRIMER MATERIAL 
Case ““B” is that of a second-grade boy who started work in 
the third grade this last fall but was sent back to the second grade 


2.22 2 20 2.45 0 
2.45 1 20 2.45 1 
1.90 0 | 30 2.03 0 
1.17 3 | 46 1.30 1 
1.16 5 50 1.24 1 
69 0.76 9 | 80 0.66 5 
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in all subjects but arithmetic shortly after school opened. He has 
intelligent American foster parents and his home environment is 
good. He is exceedingly active on the playground and talks 
intelligently when asked questions. 

This boy entered the kindergarten September 13, 1915 at the 
age of four years and eleven months. This is his fourth year in 
these schools with the exception of half the year 1917-18, when he 
attended a rural school. 

His teachers’ records show the following estimates: (a) health, 
excellent; (b) conduct, good; (c) disposition, bright. His last 
teacher, however, described him as inattentive. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general condition: (a) defective nasal breathing, 
(b) absent eighty days. Of these, forty-seven were in the kinder- 
garten, twenty in the first grade, and thirteen in the second grade. 

He has never been strong in any subject and has been weakest 
in reading and spelling. Special training was begun last February. 
Attention was placed in the beginning upon phonics. The boy had 
never received a grade higher than C in reading until last March 
when, after one month of special training, he received a grade of B—. 
His- spelling was never other than D (failure) in his first year of 
second-grade work, and never more than C this past year until 
March when his grade was B. Although no help was given in 
spelling in the special help periods, the phonetic training received 
in reading did not confine its benefits to reading only. In all other 
subjects his grades range from C to B. 

This boy was eight years and four months of age when selected 
for special training February 12, 1919. He had taken the various 
standardized tests given to his grade during the year and he proved 
to be the slowest, most inefficient reader in his class. These records 
show that the pupil was unable to read the simplest primer material. 
Before training, his span of recognition was never more than a 
word and that word was seldom correctly given. He was unable 
to get anything out of silent reading, because he did not know his 
words. 

Table VII shows his record for the ay Oral-Reading Test 
given December, 1918. 
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TABLE VII 

ge | & E : 28 

21 | 2 | SE | common | | $28 
I 1 1 1 5 i 4 1 11 0.50 


Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade II, 43, 


The following table shows the record for the Gray Silent-Reading 
Test given at the same time. 


TABLE VIII 
STANDARD Case “B” STANDARD Lip 
SELECTION RATE RATE QUALITY Repro- | Ques- MovEMENT 
duction} tions | Quality 
“Tiny Tad” 1.50 0.76 32 0 30 15 | Marked 


This case was diagnosed as follows: The boy’s difficulties in 
reading were due to a lack of familiarity with printed words and an 
utter lack of phonetic power. 

In an effort to help him overcome this handicap, instruction 
was confined to phonics for one month, and from that time on, 
consisted of a combination of phonics, oral reading and silent 
reading for rate and quality with the emphasis placed upon oral 
reading for quality. By quality is meant accuracy. The lessons 
averaged twenty-five to thirty minutes in length. The two types 
of work given and their results are shown in the following sum- 
maries. 


FEBRUARY 12 TO Marcu 12. Puonics (10 Lessons) 


The phonograms taught were presented in this way. A familiar 
word or some word of special interest to the boy was used as a key 
word. Without separating the word as “‘r-ace,” the phonogram or 
“thelper,” as he called it, was found and circled; in the case of 
“‘race”’ the letters ‘‘ace” were circled. As many words containing 
this ‘‘helper’’ as could be thought of by both the boy and the 
instructor were built up. Each day a record was kept of the 
words reviewed and the number of errors made. 

During this time, 368 words were built up involving 19 phono- 
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grams. On March 13, a word test was given containing these 
words. Table IX compares this test with the one given February 18. 
TABLE IX 
Date Number of Number of Percentage 
Words Errors Correct 
February 18........ 55 17 69 


In order to compare this boy with others in his grade, the star 
pupil selected by the teacher of the grade was given the same 
phonetic test. The results can be compared since there was no 
phonogram involved in the test which this girl had not met in the 
phonic class that year. Table X compares these pupils in detail. 


TABLE X 
Data Case “B” Star Pupil 
Jones Test (1918): 
Gray Oral-Reading Test (December, 1918): 
Number of paragraphs read.................. 0 7 
Rate in words per second reading Paragraph I.. 0.50 3.00 
Errors in reading Paragraph I................ 11 0 
PRONCTIC GE 95+ per cent | 92+ per cent 
Maren 13, 1919 (S68 WOVds) 17 errors 27 errors 


To prove that this work in word analysis functioned in oral 
reading the Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time on 
March 14. Considering the fact that the boy had had no special 
help in oral reading, Table XI shows a remarkable change. 


TABLE XI 
n 
n n 
Standard Score Grade II...... 43. 
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Referring to Table VII again the following striking compari- 
sons can be made: 

1. Fewer errors in Paragraph IV of the last test than in Para- 
graph I of the first test. 

2. More rapid rate in Paragraph III of the last test than in 
Paragraph I of the first test. ; 

3. The total number of errors for the first three paragraphs of 
the last test is 8; of the first paragraph of the first test is 11. 

4. The pupil’s score for the last test is 444 points above the 
standard for his grade while it was 0 in the first test. 

5. The types of errors have changed in several cases. The 
columns ‘‘Not Attempted” and “Insertions” are not needed in the 
last test. The columns ‘‘Repetitions to Correct Errors’ and 
“Vowel Sounds” are added. Six errors were due to the confusion of 
vowel sounds. 


Marcu 14 To May 15. ReEaApING (26 LEssons) 


Each of the twenty-six lessons given from March 14 to May 15 
included four distinct kinds of work with emphasis placed upon oral 
reading for quality and content: 

1. Word recognition. 

2. Oral reading for quality and content. 

3. Silent reading for rate and quality. 

4. Oral reading for rate. 

1. Word recognition.—This drill, given at the beginning of each 
lesson, included (a) words missed in previous lessons; (b) new 
words to be met in the advanced reading lesson. 

Both new and review words were written upon the board. Asa 
word was pronounced correctly, the boy erased it. In this way, only 
the difficult words remained on the board and were given special 
attention. They were not erased until they could be given cor- 
rectly. These words were listed and became the review words of 
the succeeding lesson. 

2. Oral reading for quality and content.—By quality is meant the 
number of errors rather than pitch, expression, articulation, etc. 
No attention was called to the latter; however, the improvement 
was marked. At the close of the story parts of special interest 
were discussed and characters compared. 

A careful record was kept of the number and kinds of errors 
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made each day. This record covers a period from March 14, 1919, 
to May 16, 1919. The selections increased in difficulty, the reading 
material being selected from a primer in March, from Progressive 
Road to Reading, Book One, in April, and from Progressive Road to 
Reading, Book Two, in May.- The number of words read per day 
increased from 48 on March 14 to 637 on May 15, certain interven- 
ing lessons containing even a greater number. 

The four most common errors of this pupil as shown by Table XI 
and also by the records kept during the period of instruction were 
repetitions of words or phrases, repetitions to correct errors, 
omissions, and substitutions. Table XII shows to what extent 
these difficulties were overcome. 


TABLE XII 
PRIMER Book ONE Boox Two 
4,356 Worps 7,889 Worps 2,571 Worps 
Type oF ERROR 
Total Number of Total Number of Total Number of 
Errors Errors Errors Errors Errors 


Repetitions ...... 1 in 242 40 1 in 197 lin 428 - 
Omissions........ 11 1 in 396 9 1 in 876 2 1 in 1,285 
Substitutions. .... 91 lin 47 178 lin 44 30 lin 85 


Repetitions to 
correct errors... §2 lin 83 


87 1in 90 20 lin 128 


Plate I represents graphically the pupil’s record in number of 
words read for each error made. Each vertical line refers to a 
separate reading selection. Thus, one lesson may cover several of 
these selections, as seen by the dates given at the bottom of the 
graph. The numbers at the left of the graph refer to the number of 
words read per error made. The continuous black line represents 
the ability of Case ‘‘B’’ to read material at sight. While the line 
shows no great increase, it must be kept in mind that the difficulty 
of the reading material was increasing as indicated by the double- 
headed arrows at the top of the graph. 

The broken line shows the number of words read per error using 
the same material at a later date given at the top of the graph. 
Thus, on March 27 (date given at bottom of graph) the pupil read 
a selection making one error per 29 words read as shown by the 
continuous black line. On April 7 (date given at top of graph) the 
same selection was read without preparation. The broken line 
shows that he was able to read the selection making one error in 
79 words. In this particular lesson given on April 7, the boy re- 
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viewed seven stories totaling 1,641 words making 24 errors, or an 
average of one error in 68 words. These same selections he read for 
the first time on March 27, March 28, and April 1, making 56 errors, 
or an average of one error in 29 words. 

Case “‘B”’ was trained to understand the graph and its meaning. 
He followed it with as much interest as the instructor. All of the 
pupils who received this special instruction were shown the meaning 
of these graphs. This furnished a strong motive for careful work. 
In some graphs the line went “over the top,” i.e., beyond the upper 
margin of the paper. This was a cause for general rejoicing. 

Table XIII shows in condensed form the improvement in quality 
considering all errors. In this table as well as in Table XII no 
review lessons are included. They represent the pupil’s ability to 


read sight material. 
TABLE XIII 


Total N oe of 


Total Number 
Grade of Material Dates Words Read tons wel 


TC March 14-26 4,356 185 1 in 23 
Book One March 27-May 5 7,889 336 1 in 23 
Book Two. «2.0.5.0 May 7-15 2,571 73 1 in 35 


3. Silent reading for rate and quality—Pages cut from old 
primers containing interesting passages averaging about seventy 
words in length were used for this work. The child was given the 
sheet wrong side up and instructed to turn over the page and read 
silently for content at the signal, ‘“Turn.” During the reading 
both lip movement and the number of seconds required to read the 
selection were noted and recorded. A written record of the repro- 
duction and answers to specific questions was kept for purposes of 
comparison. The exercise given below illustrates the character of 
the material used for silent reading for rate and quality and the 
method of using this material. This was used after one week of 
practice in silent reading. 

THE WINDMILL 


Once there was a big windmill. 
It went round and round. 

It gave water to the horses and the cows. 
It gave water to the sheep, too. 
One day it said, “I will stop! 

I will not go round and round.” 
So the windmill was still all day. 
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Number of words, 48. 
Time required to read selection, 58 seconds. 
Rate in words read per second, .82. 

Marked lip movement. 


Reproduction: ‘‘Once there was a big windmill. And it gave water to the 
horses, and it gave water to the cows, and it gave water to the sheep. And one 
day it said, ‘I’ll stop giving water.’ And it was still all day.” 
Specific questions with answers: 
How did the windmill go? 
“Tt went round and round.” 
To how many kinds of animals did it give water? 
“Four kinds.” 
What did it decide to do, one day? 
“To stop.” 
What did it do all that day? 
“It rested all day.” 


The following credit was given for this: reproduction, 64; ques- 
tions, 75; quality, 70. The reproduction score is secured by count- 
ing the number of words correctly reproduced from the paragraph 
read and dividing this number by the total number of words in the 
paragraph. The quality score is the average of the reproduction 
score and the score for answering questions. 

Table XIV compares the first and last lessons given in silent 
reading. It is significant when it is remembered that no emphasis 
was given to this type of reading instruction. It proves that a 
mastery of mechanics aids one in becoming a rapid intelligent silent 
reader. 

TABLE XIV 


SELECTION RATE IN Quatity ScorE Lip 


Date Boox Number | WORDS | Repro-| Ques- MoveE- | Rate 


Page on Pn duction} tions | Quality) MENT 


March 19./Elson 
Primer | 54 48 0.80 62 62 62 |Marked} 0.92 
May 15...|Elson 


Primer | 72 69 135 74 100 87 None 


1.56 


4. Oral reading for rate-—At the close of each lesson the para- 
graph used for silent reading was read orally. The rate, no doubt, 
was influenced by the previous silent reading of the selection and, 
for that reason, cannot be compared with the silent-reading rates; 
but it may be used for comparison of oral rates from lesson to 
lesson. The first and the last records made are also shown in Table 
XIV under the column headed ‘‘Oral Rate.” 
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The Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were given for the 
last time in this lesson. Table XV contains the oral-reading record. 


TABLE XV 


PortTIoNs MItsPRONOUNCED 


SELECTION 
REPETITIONS 
OMISSIONS 
INSERTIONS 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
MIsPRONUN- 
CIATIONS 
REPETITIONS TO 
cor. ERRORS 
RATE IN 
Worps PER 
SECOND 


on 
NS 


Where two or three distinct errors were made in one word, a fraction such as 3 or $ was used to 
record the value of the error so that the total value of the errors in a single word would always equal one. 


When compared with the record contained in Table VII, this 
record shows the result of exercises which had for their aim the 
mastery of mechanics. To become an intelligent reader a child’s 
attention must be freed from the mechanics. This boy is now ready 
for a new kind of training, namely, silent reading for content. He 
is also ready for exercises which will improve his rate. 

His silent-reading record is shown in Table XVI. Contrast this 
record with that shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE XVI 


Case “B” STANDARD Cone Lip 
SELECTION Ra RATE Quatity | Repro-| Ques- ., | Move- 
duction| tions } Quality) ywenr 


Tad’... 1.25 32 12 60 36 | None 


A comparison shows: (1) Rate almost doubled; (2) Quality \) 
fore than doubled and 4 points above the standard for his grade; 


(3) Lip movement eliminated. 
Case ‘‘B”’ was promoted to the third grade. During the coming 
year emphasis will be placed on silent reading. 


(To be concluded) 


1 1 
1% 
4 % | |......| 11] 
Standard Score Grade II......43. 
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DUPLICATION OF READING MATERIAL IN 
FIFTEEN SECOND-GRADE READERS 


R. E. STONE 
Central High School and Junior College 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


In an article published in a recent issue of the Elementary School 
Journal, Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, makes 
the following statement. ‘Every textbook, whatever its source, 
has characteristics which can be accurately tabulated and de- 
scribed.’”! 

Interest in the subject appears to be widespread and various 
attempts have been made to analyze some of the textbooks in 
common use. Although this interest has not been confined to school 
readers it appears fitting that readers be first to receive attention. 
Mr. Whitney, then of Minneapolis, analyzed the vocabularies of 
nine first readers,? Superintendent Housh performed a like service 
for ten second readers,’ and Mr. Vinal has recently surveyed and 
rather caustically criticized the contents of some thirty first read- 
ers.4 

At the suggestion and with the helpful co-operation of Dr. 
Clifford E. Woody, of the University of Washington, the writer has 
undertaken an analysis and classification of the contents of fifteen 
second-grade readers. 

It is hoped that as a result of the studies mentioned and others 
now being prepared a standard for the measurement of school 
readers may eventually be forthcoming. 

In the writer’s analysis six phases of the situation have been 
quite carefully canvassed. These are: (1) general characteristics; 
(2) space devoted to literature and to illustrations; (3) forms of 
1 Cuartes H. Jupp, “Analyzing Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XIX (October, 1918), 145. 

?Freperick L. Wurrney, “Measuring the Value of First-Grade Readers,” American School Board 
Journal (September, 1916). 

+E. T. Houss, “Analysis of the Vocabularies of Ten Second-Year Readers,” Seventeenth Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 40-45. 
«W. G. Vinat, “First-Grade Readers,” Nature Study Review, XIV (December, 1918). 
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literature; (4) types of literature; (5) classification of selections; 
(6) duplication of subject-matter. As the last-named phase is 
considered by many as the most important, the present article 
deals with the overlapping of material in the fifteen readers studied. 
These books are from well-known and widely used series and while 
some have been discarded after trial in various places, they are, 
nevertheless, considered typical of readers used in all parts of the 
country. They represent both the method and the content type, 
the extreme and the conservative, the real and the unreal. 

The following list contains the names of the books, the author 
or authors, the publishers, and dates of publication.!_ No impor- 
tance attaches to the order of arrangement. 


Title Author Publisher Date 
Literary Readers Young and Field Ginn & Co. 1916 
Aldine Readers Spalding and Bryce Newson & Co. 1907 
Edson-Laing Readers Edson and Laing Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1916 
Progressive Road to Burchill, Ettinger, and Silver, Burdett & Co. 1909 
Reading Shimer 
Carroll & Brooks Carroll and Brooks D. Appleton & Co.t = 1912 
Readers 
The Rational Method in Ward Silver, Burdett & Co. 1896 
Reading 
Baldwin and Bender Baldwin and Bender American Book Co. 1911 
Riverside Readers Van Sickle and Seegmiller Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911 
Elson Readers Elson Scott, Foresman & Co. 1913 
Classic Readers Norville and Halliburton B.F. Johnson & Co. 1901 
Golden Treasury Stebbens and Coolidge | American Book Co. 1909 
Beacon Readers Fassett Ginn & Co. 1914 
Nature & Life Smith J. A. Lyons & Co. 1910 
Cyr Readers Cyr Ginn & Co. 1904 
New Education Readers Demarest and Van Sickle American Book Co. 1901 


It will be noted that exactly twenty years are covered by the 
period within which these books were produced. While it is 
generally recognized that this period has witnessed greater changes 
and developments in our public-school system than any similar 
period of time, the tenacity with which the oldest book on our list, 
Ward’s The Rational Method in Reading, holds its own, causes one to 
wonder whether there has been, in the twenty and more years since 
its publication, any great improvement in readers for the primary 
grades. 


1 Other editions of some of these books exist. A few have been revised. This study deals with those 
of above dates only, 
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Before taking up the duplication of subject-matter as revealed 
by the investigation, it should be understood that very little 
material found in one reader is the exact counterpart of material con. 
tained in another. While such a condition does prevail in regard 
to the poems of Stevenson, Fie’ and other modern writings, yet 
the greater part of the duplicat»d « atter consists of folk tales, fables, 
myths, legends, etc., which are for the most part adaptations made 
by or for the various authors and hence differ in length, often in 
title, and occasionally in the names of the principal characters. In 
spite of a number of apparent efforts thus to camouflage a tale the 
child will usually recognize the story if he has previously read it. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SELECTIONS DUPLICATED IN ANY TWO OF THE FIFTEEN READERS 


3 

$ 

Names of Books = b $ 

S/S /2lslels 3 

Oo} OF} OF} OF OF OF OF OF OF OF OL...)... 

New Education........ 3} 1) 3) 4) 6} 1) 2] 2) OF 1) 2) 2/04... 

Total duplications. 21] 11] 24] 17] 41] 36) 33} 19} 26) 36) 26] 26) 11] 0 | 31 


When in doubt on this point the writer submitted such selections 
to his own child, a voracious reader, asking her if she had read the 
story anywhere. Invariably she was able to locate the counter- 
part in a very short time in a reader of the same or another grade. 
Superintendents and supervisors of reading everywhere are 
advocating more reading material. Some schools are even requiring 
the perusal of a stipulated number of books as a basis for promotion 
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in the primary grades. How to secure this material without exten- 
sive duplication is a serious matter. 

The present investigation reveals the fact that it is possible to 
select companion books with little or no duplications and that it 
is equally possible to make selections where the overlappings of 
material may reach as high as twenty or even thirty pages of reading 
matter in a single book. 

Table I presents in a concrete form the extent of the duplications 
as it exists in the fifteen readers. This table should be read from the 
left and from the top. Figures standing at the intersections of two 
columns represent the number of selections common to the two 
books. For instance, Aldine and Literary present three selections in 
common, Rational and Progressive two, Beacon and Rational six, 
Classic and Elson six, while Cyr contains a literature distinctly its 
own. 

Figures at the foot of each column indicate the total number 
of selections for the book named at the top which are duplicated 
somewhere in the fourteen other books. Carroll & Brooks with forty- 
one of its sixty-six selections duplicated indicates a wise selection 
on the part of the authors or a paucity of material from which to 
make selection. 

The real situation, however, in regard to the overlapping of 
material is not exhibited in Table I, significant as its revealments 
may appear—for selections vary in length. Some of these duplica- 
tions are less than one-half page in extent, while in another case a 
selection common to four of the books occupies a total of thirty- 
seven pages in a single reader. 

Table II presents the findings of the investigation wherein 
pages and not numbers of duplicated selections are recorded. 

Although Table II may appear complicated at first glance the 
scheme is really quite simple and easily understood. It is evident 
a selection common to two books may not occupy the same amount 
of space in each of the books. For instance, one author may devote 
three pages to a tale which another may easily amplify until it 
occupies twice the number. Table II is arranged to meet just this 
situation. Each book is compared to each of the fourteen other 
books. Thus, in the first horizontal column Literary is compared 
to Aldine and each of the others, while in the second horizontal 
column Aldine is compared to Literary and each of the others. In 
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TABLE II 
PAGES DEVOTED TO DUPLICATED SELECTIONS BY ANY TWO OF THE FIFTEEN READERS 
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the former case, that is, when Literary is compared to Aldine, it is 
seen that there are three and one-half pages of duplicated material, 
while in the latter case, Aldine compared to Literary, the number 
at the intersection of the columns shows but two and one-half ‘ 
pages. In other words, the three selections common to Literary 
and Aldine are given three and one-half pages in the former book 
and but two and one-half in the latter. 

Table I shows two selections common to Rational and Progres- 
sive. On first thought one is inclined to regard such a small number 
of duplications as immaterial and unworthy of consideration. 
Table II reveals, however, that these two selections occupy nine- 
teen pages in Progressive and six and one-half pages in Rational. A 
similar situation exists in regard to Edson-Laing when compared 
to Beacon. Follow the Edson-Laing horizontal column to the verti- 
cal column occupied by Beacon. The figure three indicates that 
Edson-Laing devotes three pages to material which is also found 
in Beacon. Now reverse the process, that is, follow the Beacon 
horizontal column to the vertical column occupied by Edson-Laing 
and we find that Beacon devotes fifteen and one-half pages to this 
same material. The three selections common to the two books 
occupy more than five times the amount of space in Beacon that 
they do in Edson-Laing. The most serious cases of overlapping 
occur between Progressive and five other books, Classics and four 
others, Beacon and five others, and New Education and two others. 

While Carroll & Brooks occupies the distinctive position of 
containing the greatest number of duplicated selections, this 
honor, if such it may be, belongs to New Education when pages de- 
voted to favorite selections are considered. This reader, published 
in 1901, devotes eighty of its one hundred twenty-one pages of 
reading matter to material which the authors of other readers, for 
the most part published later, have seen fit to incorporate in their 
own books. With such an array of favorite selections New Education 
surely should have retained a firmer hold on public favor, at least in 
so far as reading matter is a determining factor. That it has lost 
this hold may be in a great measure due to the psychological effect 
of the appearance of the printed page upon the mind of the reader. 
The type used in this book is small, the margins are narrow and the 
page has a tiring effect upon the eye. 
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Table II makes the selection of companion books a simple 
matter. Four books present no duplications with Literary and the 
overlapping with one or two others is so small as to be negligible. 
Aldine may be used with any one of six other books with no over- 
lappings, Edson-Laing with either of two, and so on down the list. 

It is not urged that under all circumstances should the selection 
of companion books be made with the single aim and view of 
avoiding duplications. Other factors need consideration. It may 


TABLE III 


PLACE OF OCCURRENCE OF A FEW OF THE FAVORITE SELECTIONS 
FOUND IN THE FIFTEEN READERS. THE NUMBERS INDICATE 
PAGES IN THE Books 


Names of Books 


the Mouse” 


“Over in the 

“The Four Friends” 
“The Three Goats” 
“The Bell of Atri’ 
“The Lion and 

“The Swallow” 

“The Swing” 

“The Wind and 
“The Ugly Duckling” 


Edson-Laing 
Progressive 
Carroll & Brooks. 


New Education... 


even be advisable under certain conditions to seek for duplications. 
It may be desirable to secure a book of an entirely different type, 
for instance, the matter-of-fact or true-to-life type may well be 
supplemented by the imaginative type. This information the 
writer has not attempted to include in the present article, though 
he fully appreciates its significance. 

It is interesting to note the particular selections which are such 
general favorites as to have found a place in a considerable number 
of the readers studied. While the greater part of the duplicated 
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material consists of folk-lore, the greatest favorite is Wadsworth’s 
simple little poem “Over in the Meadow.” This selection, as may 
be seen by reference to Table III, is found wholly or in part in 
seven of the fifteen books. Grimm’s ‘‘The Four Friends” occurs 
under various titles in six of the readers; ‘‘The Three Goats,” under 
four different titles, is in five of the books; and Anderson’s “The 
Ugly Duckling”’ is in four. 
TABLE IV 
THREE FAVORITE SELECTIONS COMPARED AS TO LENGTH AND TITLE 


Name of Selection Reader Where Found | Pages Devoted to |Number Words Used 
“The Four Friends’......... Beacon 9.8 1,150 
“The Four Friends’”’......... Carroll & Brooks 6.0 893 
“The Town Musicians”...... Rational....... 4.0 772 
tie New Education 4.5 1,054 
“The Donkey and His Com- 

Ol Golden Treasury 4.5 687 
“The Bell of Atri’’........... Elson 5.0 828 
“The Bell of Justice”........ Classic 5:3 810 
“The Ugly Duckling”........ Golden Treasury 20.0* 3,119 
“The Ugly Duckling”’........ Edson-Laing 7.0 897 
“The Ugly Duckling’”’....... Progressive 7.0 652 
“The Ugly Duckling’’........ New Education 5.0 1,079 


*About seventeen additional pages are devoted to exercises on this tale by Golden Treasury. 


All told, seventy-seven selections are duplicated somewhere in 
the fifteen readers. Were this overlapping confined to readers of 
the same grade the problem would be infinitely more simple. ‘‘The 
Ugly Duckling,’”’ mentioned above, is also found in four of the nine 
third readers now on the writer’s desk. It complicates the matter 
still more to know that eight of these nine readers belong to the same 
series as the ones here studied. The real extent of overlapping is 
as yet an undetermined matter. A fourth reader belonging to one 
of these series contains eight selections found in the second readers 
included in this investigation. It is evident that there is an utter 
lack of agreement or a complete disregard of gradation for difficulty 
among authors of school readers. 

It is the present intention of the writer to carry the investigation 
farther and to. publish. the results in the form of a monograph 
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should interest seem to justify such an expenditure of labor. Other 
and later books may be added, thus covering practically the whole 
field. Suggestions and criticisms are courted that the study may 
be made profitable to supervisor and pupil alike. 

As contributary evidence of the statement that versions or 
adaptations of a story vary, the writer has appended Table IV in 
which three of the favorite selections mentioned in Table III are 
compared. Comments on the findings here shown are unnecessary 
save to remark that other duplicated selections represent similar 
conditions. It is obvious that a study of the table of contents of a 
reader will not reveal the extent of overlappings. 


at 


Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A handbook for principals.—There is very little educational literature which 
is prepared for the use of school principals. Much has been written for teachers 
on the methods of classroom instruction, and the problems of the superintendent 
have frequently been discussed in books on school administration. The principal 
has usually discovered his duties after an apprenticeship in the classroom and 
while he is on the way to a larger administrative position. He has not been 
treated up to this time as an officer of sufficiently distinctive character to merit 
the preparation of handbooks for his use. The book! prepared by Professor 
Finney and Inspector Schafer is interesting, therefore, as an important innovation. 

The small consolidated school is usually under the supervision of a principal 
who also exercises some of the functions of the superintendent, but the duties 
of this officer in the main are those of caring for a single building where he comes 
into very close contact with the pupils in the school. The authors of this book 
have brought together in a volume of five parts a number of general lines of dis- 
cussion which will tend to enlarge the horizon and refine the technique of such a 
school principal. 

The book opens with a treatment of the relation of schools to social activities 
ofa broad type. There is a discussion of the relation of education to democracy 
and to state and federal government. This introductory section also calls 
attention to the importance of a professional spirit in the school officer which 
will make him a citizen of the general community and at the same time a special 
officer with certain functions in the community. 

The second part deals with the relations of the principal to his board, to the 
teachers in the school, and to the parents in the community. This part of the 
book is not unlike the discussions which appear in more elaborate treatises on 
the duties of the superintendent. 

The third part takes up in detail the management of the pupils. There is 
an interesting chapter on the grading system, pointing out the disadvantages 
that come from grouping children in large classes. A number of suggestions are 
made which can be followed in adapting the work of the school to individual 
needs. The second chapter of this section gives a summary of the standard tests 
which ought to be utilized in determining the quality of work done in the school. 


1 Ross L. Finney and ALFrep L. ScHarer, The Administration of Village and Consolidated Schools. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xi+298. $1.60. 
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Subsequent chapters deal with attendance, the curriculum, health, physical 
education, and various general school activities. 

The fourth part deals with the business side of the school organization, such 
as the equipment of the plant, the management of janitorial services, and the 
keeping of records. 

A final miscellaneous part deals with such problems as opening school in the 
morning, providing suitable quarters for teachers, and training oneself for the 
professional career of a principal. 

The book is written in a style that ought to appeal to teachers and school 
officers who have not enjoyed the opportunities of an elaborate training. It will 
undoubtedly find its way into normal-school classes and will be serviceable in 
colleges of education in concentrating attention on the special field of activities 
open to the school principal. It is to be hoped that books dealing with this aspect 
of education will multiply rapidly enough to create a general literature for school 
principals. 


General introduction to education.—The science of education has accumulated 

enough material so that it is measurably independent of the fundamental sciences 
which used ‘to be required of all normal-school students. At a time when there 
was nothing very definite to say about the facts of school organization and the 
possibilities of producing results by various school methods, the science of educa- 
tion consisted of a review of general psychology and of the historical facts that 
lie back of the present school organization. With the progress of experimentation 
and the development of definite conclusions with regard to methods of school 
work the general sciences have been relegated to the advanced courses and serve 
to furnish the explanations necessary to a complete understanding of the school 
situation. We may look forward to the preparation in the immediate future of 
a large number of books intended to serve as introductions to the study of educa- 
tion. These books will be written from a different point of view and will contain 
general surveys of the whole field. 

Professor Sechrist! has prepared such a general introduction. One of his 
early chapters deals with broad social facts such as illiteracy and Americanization 
of immigrant children. He also deals with the efforts of the federal government 
to subsidize education in the states and to promote the development of higher 
institutions. The third chapter treats in a very interesting way the costs in the 
different states of conducting schools of various grades. The fourth chapter has 
to do with child labor, reviewing the legislation which has been attempted and 
the effects of this legislation. Following these introductory chapters there is a 
discussion of the material equipment of the school and the psychological charac- 
teristics of children. One especially interesting chapter deals with the question 
why children are dull and reviews the medical facts which come out in inspections 
of school children. There are chapters of a psychological type and suggestions 
throughout of the possibilities of standardizing the work of the school in a scien- 
tific.way. 


1 Frank K. Securist, Education and the General Welfare. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 
xx+443. $1.60. 
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The book has a number of tables and figures which will make the student 
familiar with the methods of scientific exposition. There are references for each 
of the chapters so that the student will be led to see the larger possibilities of 
scientific study. 

The book is intended as a textbook for college classes and will undoubtedly 
serve the purpose of introducing elementary students to the general study of 
education. 


Sociology.—It has frequently been suggested that the science of sociology 
ought to be studied by teachers in the same way that the science of psychology is 
now studied in normal institutions. To be sure, one answer to this plea is that the 
sociologists are not yet agreed on the principles of their own science, and since 
that science is in the process of formulation it is difficult to apply it to a practical 
field like that of school organization. Furthermore, it is pointed out that so far 
as sociology has arrived at any general principles, these principles have to do 
with mature society and are applicable to the schools only very indirectly. 

One takes up a new experiment, therefore, in the applications of sociology to 
education! with a good deal of interest. Professor Clow states in the preface that 
he has gone over this course a number of times with normal-school classes, using 
the project method of instruction. Each member of the class undertakes to make 
a study of some aspect of social organization and prepares a report on this matter 
and suggests the lessons which his report contributes to the organization of the 
school. 

The book which Professor Clow has prepared as a result of these experiments 
with his classes shows in its form the effect of his use of the project method. The 
book is encyclopedic rather than systematic. It treats in succession a great 
variety of topics, but one is left at the end of the book with a confused idea and 
without any view of a general systematic theory of society or of school organiza- 
tion. 

The pages carry a large number of quotations culled from educational and 
sociological literature. These are intended to amplify the author’s comments on 
various problems, but they are so numerous that they tend to distract the reader 
at times from the main issues. They constitute, when taken as a whole, an 
unassimilated mass of experience about society. They suggest problems that 
undoubtedly will have to be dealt with, but they do not solve these problems 
because of the various different points of view, all of which are imported into the 
discussion. 
bug: The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with such matters 
as “Population,” “‘Location,”’ ‘‘Human Nature,” and ‘“‘Communication,” these 
being designated as the factors out of which society is composed. The second 
part deals with various types of social organizatidn. The first chapter under this 
heading is “‘Primary Groups and Congenial Groups.”’ The second chapter deals 
with ‘‘The Social Mind.”’ The third part of the book takes up the general problem 
of social progress and discusses the relation of the present generation to the past. 


1 FREDERICK R. Ciow, Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. Brief Course Series in 
Education, edited by Paul Monroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv+436. $1.80. 
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It also deals with such problems as “Heredity and Variation,” ‘‘Natural Selec- 
tion,” and the higher forms of social selection which have led to the civilization in 
which we live. 

It would be very difficult to put this book into the hands of elementary stu- 
dents unless the author himself were so thoroughly inspired by the importance of 
sociology that he could carry the student far beyond the compass of the text 
itself. It is doubtful whether this new experiment in the application of sociology 
will in any wise serve to bring sociology into teacher-training schools on the level 
with the other fundamental sciences which have long been a part of the curricu- 
lum of these schools. 


References to children’s literature.—St. Nicholas has prepared an index! of its 
forty-five volumes published since 1873. This index gives the names of authors 
and classifies the different subjects on which articles have appeared in the maga- 
zine. The classification of this large body of children’s literature makes it readily 
possible for teachers who are seeking good material to go to the files of this maga- 
zine exactly as they go to the files of journals intended for adults when they are 
looking up any topic of special interest. 

The index has another value. One can find by turning over its pages the 
topics that the experience of the magazine publisher has shown to be of sufficient 
interest to children to deserve attention. On the whole, the volume will un- 
doubtedly serve a very useful purpose for teachers. The preface contains a 
paragraph which certainly justifies the magazine in preparing this publication. 
The only comment which needs to be added to this paragraph from the index 
is that the book will serve, not only as a “‘librarian's tool,’’ but also as a tool for 
teachers. The paragraph is as follows: 


“No set of books or periodicals is sure of yielding to children’s libraries so 
large a return on the investment as St. Nicholas. Each one of the forty-five 
volumes is a forever source of joy and enlightenment to the juvenile reader. 
Time has not deprived even the earlier volumes of their interest and fascination; 
neither has it taken from their educational value. A further asset is that the 
set is a veritable storehouse of reliable information on numberless subjects which 
are of interest not only to children but to adults. Art, music, literature, biog- 
raphy, geography, history, politics, useful arts,, the sciences, amusements, etc., 
are all represented and well represented in its pages. Much of this wealth of 
information is however unavailable, buried within the covers of the volumes. 
With an index all its treasures are at the command of the young librarian and her 
small patrons. Hence this volume—a librarian’s tool.” 


Primary education.—The Bureau of Education has published the ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion’? held in Chicago in February, 1919. This council has considered at a 


1 Index to St. Nicholas, Volumes I-XLV, 1873-1918. Compiled by Anna Lorraine Guthrie. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. Pp. 479. $12.00. 

2 “Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Primary Education, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 25, 1919,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 69, 1919. Washington: Department of 
the Interior. Pp. 53. 
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number of its recent meetings the problem of organizing programs for primary 
grades, and the present report deals chiefly with that problem and the discussions 
that came up at the meetings which considered the reports of a committee dealing 
with this subject. 

The commissioner has realized the importance of helping primary teachers 
to give definiteness and scientific character to their work. Many primary 
teachers find that the problem of adjusting school programs to the needs of 
immature children has not been worked out as fully as the problems of methods 
in the upper grades. The considerations which have been given by the National 
Council of Primary Education to this and similar questions in recent years will 
go far toward making the primary grades stronger in their organization and more 
efficient in their results. 


Score cards for school buildings.—Professor Strayer has made a number of 
surveys of school buildings. For the purposes of these surveys he developed some 
years ago a score card by means of which he evaluated the different characteristics 
of buildings. The card has been refined in the course of its applications to dif- 
ferent practical situations and is now published! with the statement that it has 
been used in evaluating more than a thousand school buildings. It is recom- 
mended that three judges score the building separately and the median of the 
results from the three judgments be accepted as indicative of the character of 
the building. 

A second pamphlet? describes the score card for village and rural school 
buildings. The reasons why a rural school building has to be rated somewhat 
differently from a city school building are too obvious to require detailed dis- 
cussion. 

Both pamphlets give full accounts of each of the categories used in the score 
cards, and the score cards themselves are weighted so that the sum total of 
credits assigned to any building makes it easily possible to compare that building 
with others studied by Professor Strayer and his students. 


History of educatton.—An insight into the organization of the schools of 
England can well be gained from Professor Adamson’s new book entitled A Short 
History of Education.2 This volume deals chiefly with the schools of Great 
Britain, although there is some reference in the earlier chapters to European edu- 
cation in general and there is a chapter later in the book which deals with the 
growth of modern elementary schools on the continent. The most useful chapters 
in the book for American students will be chapters xiv and xviii, in the first of 
which there is a discussion of ‘The Voluntary System of Elementary Education,” 
and in the second of which there is a discussion of the national system of education 


1G. D. Strayer and N. L. ENcetwarnt, “Score Card for City School Buildings,” Teachers College 
Bulletin, Eleventh Series, No. 10, January 17, 1920. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. 45. $0.50. 
2G. D. Srraver and N. L. ENcGELnArnT, “Score Card for Village and Rural School Buildings of Four 
Teachers or Less,” Teachers College Bulletin, Eleventh Series, No. 9, January 3, 1920. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Pp. 22. $0.35. 
Ly 3 Joun Witu1am Apamson, A Short History of Education. London, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1919. Pp. xi+371. $4.00. 
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which has recently been established by the enactments of Parliament, especially 
those following 1902. The growth of the elementary schools which were estab- 
lished in the early part of the nineteenth century is significant because the English 
system set up by Bell and Lancaster was brought to the United States and was 
the basis for the first schools, especially in the state of New York. The develop- 
ment of the national system of education is of especial importance at the present 
time to students of American schools because of the tendency which is manifest- 
ing itself toward the organization of a federal department of education and the 
establishment of federal forms of school administration. The experience of 
European countries other than England is not likely to be of much value to the 
United States in setting up a national system because all of the schools on the 
continent have grown from a centralized governmental plan or from a centralized 
church organization. England, on the other hand, while following to some extent 
the usual European practice, has not been as highly centralized. The church 
organizations which first supported schools in England were in many cases 
separated from each other in different denominations, and the result is a scattered 
and decentralized organization of schools somewhat analogous to that which we 
find in the United States. 

This history differs from most of those which have appeared in England in 
its close attention to problems that are directly related to the present-day organi- 
zation of schools. It is an encouraging sign of a tendency among historians of 
education to change the character of their work. The emphasis is on school 
organization and methods rather than on the theory of education as has commonly 
been the case in earlier treatises on this subject. 


Discussions of the kindergarten—The American reader who takes up a book 
written in England on educational matters instantly feels that there is a fun- 
damental difference in the attitude of the British writers on educational topics 
and American writers of the present day. If an American writer should use the 
title ‘‘The Child Under Eight,” the reader might safely expect to find a scientific 
discussion of the characteristics of children during the first epoch of their lives. 
The book which comes from England with this title! is in reality a discussion of 
the kindergarten after the fashion that might have been found in an American 
book fifteen or twenty years ago. The titles of the various chapters indicate the 
temper of the writers. There are chapters entitled ““The World’s Mine Oyster,”’ 
“All the World’s a Stage,” “Joy in Making,” “In Grassy Places,” etc. 

The book is not without some practical suggestions for work in the kinder- 
garten, but in the main it is a defense of the kindergarten with some reference to 
modern movements in the treatment of little children. 


Religious education.—Another English book? from the sa_ 2 publisher as the 
foregoing can be described in somewhat more favorable terms. It deals with 
moral and religious education. The chief virtue of this book by Miss Bryant is 


1 E. R. Murray and Henrietta Brown Smita, The Child Under Eight. London: Edward Arnold; 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. viiit+236. $1.90. 

2Sopare Bryant, Moral and Religious Education. London: Edward Arnold; New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. viiit+256. $1.90. 
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the material furnished in the second division of the volume where a large number 
of attractive examples are given of model lessons on moral topics. There are 
reviews of the lives and doings of great men and a concrete setting forth of social 
and personal virtues which will serve admirably the purposes of the teacher who 
is attempting to organize material of this sort. 

The last part of the book attempts somewhat less successfully to furnish 
concrete material for religious instruction. The character of this fourth division 
of the book can be well illustrated by citing the general title of the section and 
the titles of certain of the chapters. The general title is “The Reasoned Present- 
ment of Religious Truths.’’ Under this heading there are chapters on ‘The 
Young Student’s Need of a Reasoned Doctrine,” ‘‘God and the World,” “Man 
and his Destiny,’’ etc. One feels immediately that the author who has to wrestle 
with broad general topics of this sort finds it difficult to arrange the material of 
instruction in anything like the definite form that is possible when dealing with 
concrete examples of moral virtues. 

The book is an interesting and typical contribution to the field of endeavor 
which is at the present time commanding large attention in American institutions. 
It will undoubtedly be made use of as a reference book by teachers in the field of 
moral and religious education. 


Learning under different conditions—Mr. Cummins reports a series of experi- 
ments! in learning in which he compares the effects of devoting periods of equal 
length to study with the effects of devoting variable periods to study. The 
arrangement which he adopted for variable periods was that of beginning with a 
long initial period of learning. He then diminished the successive periods of 
learning until the last period was relatively very short. He tried experiments 
with adults and with school children under various conditions. The general 
outcome of the experiment was favorable to the second plan of arranging periods 
of learning, namely, that which begins with the longer period and is followed by 
a succession of diminishing periods. In one case the reverse result appeared. 
In general, the number of subjects of the experiment was relatively small, and the 
outcome does not seem to be very decisive. 

Educational prognosis——Mr. Fretwell secured from pupils in the Speyer 
School of Teachers College the results of a number of different tests.2 These 
included the visual vocabulary tests, reading tests, the Trabue tests, the Woody 
tests, and other standard tests that have been employed in the schools. He com- 
pared the results of these tests with the former grades of the pupils and with the 
judgments given by teachers. He also made a comparison of the results of all 
of the different indications of pupils’ ability with their success in their school 
work. His conclusion is stated in the following paragraphs: 

“In this study, academic success in the first year of junior high school was 
more successfully predicted by a group of standardized tests than by all previous 
school marks or age or teachers’ estimates. 


1RopertT ALEXANDER CuMMINS, Improvement and the Distribution of Practice. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 97. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 72. 

2 Ecpert KirtLey FRETWELL, A Study in Educational Frognosis. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 99. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 55. 
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“The tests in the order of their importance for the purposes of this study, 
when the administration and scoring of the tests are considered, have been found 
to be: Reading, Visual Vocabulary, Opposites, Spelling, Completion Tests, 
Arithmetic Tests, Easy Directions, Mixed Relations, and Composition.” [Page 
50.] 


Education of girls in China.—By means of a questionnaire Miss Lewis! has 
collected from a number of young women in Chinese schools a statement of their 
training before they entered the schools and of their present courses of study. 
The material collected from the questionnaires is introduced by thirty-six pages 
of general discussion of the educational situation in modern China. The author 
has ventured in her chapter on conclusions to offer a number of recommendations 
which are based in some measure on the findings from the questionnaire. 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 


THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


BRYANT, SOPHIE. Moral and Religious Education. London: Edward Arnold; 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. viii+256. $1.90. 

BUCKNER, CHESTER A. Educational Diagnosis of Individual Pupils. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 98. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1919. Pp. ix+93. 

CuMMINS, ROBERT ALEXANDER. Improvement and the Distribution of Practice. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 97. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 72. 

Finney, Ross L., and SCHAFER, ALFRED L. The Administration of Village and 
Consolidated Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xi+298. 
$1.60. 

FRETWELL, ELBERT Kirtley. A Study in Educationcei Prognosis. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 99. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 55. 

Lewis, IpA BELLE. The Education of Girls in China. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 104. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1919. Pp. 92. 

“Report on the Physical Conditions of the Elementary Public Schools of Balti- 
more City,”’ Bulletin No. 7. Baltimore, Maryland: Council of the Allied 
Associations of Public School Teachers of Baltimore, 1920. Pp. 278. $0.25. 

SECHRIST, FRANK K. Education and the General Welfare. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. xx+443. $1.60. 


1Ipa BELLE Lewis, The Education of Girls in China. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 104. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 92. 
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“Statement as to Merit Maxima Submitted by the Council to its Constituent 
Organizations and Approved by Them,” Bulletin No. 8. Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Council of the Allied Associations of Public School Teachers of Balti- 
more, 1920. Pp. 22. 

SrravER, G. D., and ENGELHARDT, N. L. “Score Card for Village and Rural 
School Buildings of Four Teachers or Less,” Teachers College Bulletin, 
Eleventh Series, No. 9, January 3, 1920. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 22. $0.35. 

SrrayER, G. D., and ENGELHARDT, N. L. “Score Card for City School Build- 
ings,” Teachers College Bulletin, Eleventh Series, No. 10, January 17, 1920. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 45. $0.50. 

Witson, Guy MiTcHELL. A Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arith- 

metic. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 100. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. v+62. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


ALLEN, NELLIE B. The New Europe. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+435. 
$1.00. ; 

ARLEIGH, M. W. Automatic Exercises in Arithmetic. South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: Crown Publishing Co., 1917. Ten booklets in series; set, $0.50. 
ArLeicH, M. W. The Jack Straw Primer. South Pasadena, California: Crown 

Publishing Co., 1919. Six booklets in series; set, $0.30. 

Basson, ROGER W. A Central American Journey. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. ix+219. $1.20. 

CooLey, ANNA M., and Spoor, WILHELMINA H. Household Arts for Home and 
School. Volume I, pp. ix+433, $1.50; Volume II, pp. viii+436; $1.60. — 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

HERRICK, CHEESMAN A. Outstanding Days. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
School Union, 1920. Pp. 282. $1.35. 

Index to St. Nicholas, Volumes I-XLV, 1873-1918. Compiled by Anna Lorraine 
Guthrie. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. Pp. 479. $12.00. 

LANSING, MARION FLORENCE, and GULICK, LUTHER HALsEy. Food and Life. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. vii+182. 

Mirick, GEorGE A., BALLOU, FRANK W., and TALL, LipA LEE. Practice Exer- 
cises in Mental Arithmetic. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. xx+115. 
$0.48. 

Murray, E. R., and Smita, HENRIETTA Brown. The Child Under Eight. 

London: Edward Arnold; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 

vili+236. $1.90. 
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C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

ALLEN, Partie SCHUYLER, and CAsTILLO, CarRLos. Spanish Life. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. viiit+179. $0.96. 

ALLEN, Paitie SCHUYLER, and SCHOELL, FRANCK Louis. First French Com- 

position. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv+226. $1.00. 
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BLANCHARD, RAOUL, and Topp, MILLICENT. Geography of France. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1919. Pp. 238. 

BusH, CoLEMAN Hatt. Applied Business Law. New York: Henry Helt & 
Co., 1920. Pp. viiit+244. $1.28. 

Davison, CHARLES. Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. London, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1919. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

Murpocu, KATHARINE. The Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 103. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 119. 

O'BRIEN, Francis P. The High-School Failures. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 102. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1919. Pp. vii+97. 

“Proceedings of the High School Conference of November 20, 21, and 22, 1919,” 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 13. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1920. Pp. 313. 

ROCHELLE, E. Mon Premier Livre de Francais, pp. xiit+64. Mon Deuxiéme 
Livre de Frangais, pp. viiit70. Mon Troisiéme Livre de Francais, pp. 
x+94. Mon Quatriéme Livre de Frangats, pp. ix+89. Bordeaux, France: 
G. Delmas, 6 Place Saint-Christoly, 1919. 

SatisBuRrY, RoLtin D. Physiography. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919 
[third edition, revised]. Pp. xv+676. $4.00. 

SANFORD, FREDERICK WARREN, and Scott, HARRY FLETCHER. A Second Latin 
Book for Junior High Schools. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp, 
xviii+408+81. 

Stacey, W. F. Practical Exercises on the Weather and Climate of the British 
Isles and North-West Europe. London, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1919. Pp. 64. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
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Bulletin No. 45, 1919—The Accredited Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association. 
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Bulletin No. 76, 1919—Community Americanization. 

Bulletin No. 77, 1919—State Americanization. 

Bulletin No. 79, 1919—Schools for the Deaf, 1917-18. 

Bulletin No. 82, 1919—Motion Pictures and Motion-Picture Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 6, 1920—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 
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HARVARD UN IVERSITY 


The Gradiate School 
of Education 


Open in September, 1920 
to both men and. women 


Instruction and opportunities for research in Education. — i: 
Preparation for teaching and administration in college and. university 


departments and schools of education; poring schools; and state and local 
School systems. 


' Training for inexperienced students in scectiuation’ for teaching in secon- 
Mary schools, with in the schools of neighboring towns 
Bnd cities. 


Special training for superintendents supervisors, principals of schools 
and elementary schools, 


«Courses for special-class courses in play and recreation; and in 
Wocational education and vocational guidance. 


Advanced courses and research for experienced teachers and administra- 
tive officers. 


Curricula leading to the Master's and Dockir’s Candidacy for 
Edegrees limited to holders of the Bachelor’s degree, or an equivalent, from an 
proved institution. Summer programs for the Master’s-degree. «— 


Extension, special, and summer courses for teachers and school officers 
not candidates for degrees. 


Tapairial Should Be Addressed to the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Baker and Thorndtke’s 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


are the only literary readers that mark with appropriate milestones, the ‘mugs 
mete points, in elementary school progress in reading. 


The Third Reader assumes ability to master new words 
phonetically. The Seventh Reader recognizes the entrance 
into the “junior high school”. grades, where longer units of 
literature can be presented and where a genuine consciousness 

° of literary form can first be aroused. 


They.are the only literary readers that achieve individuality not by following 
current fads, but by offering the child the first-fruits of-so many national 
literatures that they Americanize by their very cosmopolitanism. They am 
the%only literary readers in which the editors have successfully resisted th 
temptation to become authors. 


Professors Baker and Thorndike have confined themselves 
to selection and occasional adaptation. The truly great juvenile 
literature that has accumulated since the dawn of civilization 
makes it unnecessary, even presumptuous, to “compose” a litet- 
ary reader today. 


They are the only literary readers that preserve a careful distinction betweem 
teaching helps for the teacher and study helps for the pupil. 


Every introduction or suggestionor question in the readers 
themselves is there because it will help the pupil in his appre- 
ciation of the selection which it accompanies. Biography and 
“background” and literary gossip are relegated to an unusually 
helpful teachers’ manual. 
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